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PENTAGON ADOPTS COMBAT COVERAGE PRINOPLES 

The Defense Department today officially adopted new principles for battlefield coverage 
of the US military in combat. 

The action follows eight months of discussions between the Pentagon and the news 
media on ways to improve combat coverage in the future. The sessions led to a consensus on 
nine principles that should guide future reponing from a battle zone. "I have directed that 
those nine principles be made pan of Defense Department policy. They have now been 
formally incorporated into our directives," Defense Secretary Dick Cheney said in announcing 
the action. 

"Both the military and the news media need to work together on such an important 
issue. I'm pleased that our discussions have resulted in a set of principles that will help us 
both do our jobs better in the future," said Pete Williams, the Pentagon spokesman, who 
represented the Defense Department at the discussions. 

"The military has taken on the task of improving what it must provide to jounialists. 
The Pentagon is developing new doctrine on the equipping and staffing of military units to 
prepare them to accommodate reporters on the battlefield. The miliiaiy services are adding 
new courses to their schools, and field combat exercises now include training on working with 
journalists," Williams said. 

While the Pentagon and the news media agreed on nine principles for combat coverage, 
they could not agree on a news media proposal for a tenth principle barring review of news 
material. 

"The military believes it must retain the option to review news material, to avoid the 
inadvenent inclusion in news reports of information that would endanger troop safety or the 
success of a military mission. Any review system would be imposed only when operational 
security was a consideration/' Williams said. 

Williams also praised Stanley Cloud of Time magazine, Michael Getler of the Washington 
Post, Clark Hoyt of Knight-Ridder Newspapers, George Watson of ABC News, and Jonathan 
Woiman of the Associated Press, who represented the news media in the discussions. 

-end- 
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STATEMENT OFDOD PRINCIPLES FOR NEWS MEDIA COVERAGE OFDOD 

OPERATIONS 

1 . open and independent reporting will be the principal means of coverage of U.S. miUtaiy 
operations. 

2 Pools are not to serve as the standard means of covering U.S. military operations. Pools 
may sometimes provide the only feasible means of early access to a military operation. Pools 
should be as large as possible and disbanded at the earliest opponunity - withm 24 to 36 hours 
when possible. The arrival of early-access pools will not cancel the principle of independent 
coverage for journalists already in the area. 

3. Even under conditions of open coverage, pools may be appropriate for specific events, such 
as those at extremely remote locations or where space is limited. 

4. Journalists in a combat zone will be credentialed by the U.S. military and will be required to 
abide by a clear set of military security ground rules that protect U.S. forces and their 
operations. Violation of the ground rules can result in suspension of credentials and expulsion 
from the combat zone of the journalist involved. News organizations will make their best 
efforts to assign experienced journalists to combat operations and to make them famUiar with 
U.S. military operations. 

5. Journalists will be provided access to ail major military units. Special operations restrictions 
may limit access in some cases. 

6. Military public affairs officers should act as liaisons but should not interfere with die 
reporting process. 

7. Under conditions of open coverage, field commanders should be instructed to permit 
journalists to ride on military vehicles and aircraft whenever feasible. The military will be 
responsible for the transponation of pools. 

8 Consistent with its capabilities, the military will supply PAOs with facilities to enable timely, 
secure, compatible transmission of pool material and will make these facilities available whenever 
possible for filing independent coverage. In cases when government facUitics are unavailable, 
journalists will, as always, file by any otiier means available. The military will not ban 
communications systems operated by news organizations, but electromagnetic operational 
security in batUefield situations may require limited restrictions on die use of such systems. 

9. These principles will apply as well to die operations of the standing DoD National Media 
Pool system. 
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OPERATION DESERT SHIELD 
GROUND RULES 



TTic following information should not be reponed because its publication or broadcast could jeopardize 
cqieniions and endanger lives: 

(1) For U.S. or coalition units, specific numerical infonnarion on troop strength, aircraft, weapons 
systems, on-hand equipment, or supplies (e.g., anillery. tanks, radars, missiles, trucks water), including 
^«o?aiZStion or fuel moved by or on hand in suppon and cotnbat •«''^.^U"tsuet,«y^,, 
S«cribed in general terms such as "company-size." muldbattalion mutadmsion, .'^"'^^^j^^^,. 
^er batUe group." Number or amount of equipment and suppUes may be descnbed m general terms such 
as "large," "small," or "many." 

(2) Any information that reveals details of future plans, operations, or strikes, including postponed 
or cancelled operations. 

(3) Infoimaoon. photography, and imagery that would reveal the specific l'^*""" ff^lj^/"'"^ 
or show die level of security aTmilitary installations or encampments. Locanons may be descnbed as 
foUo^^ dl N^^^^^ stories canidentify the ship upon which embarked as a datehne and will state that 
S?^fs Sng^^^c "Persian Gulf/ "Red Sea." or "North Arabian Sea/' Stones wnttenui Saud. 
5^Ky ^SeUned "Eastern Saudi Arabia." "Near the Kuwaiti border/' «'^-/°;jP'=^„=„'=^"^^^^^^ 
oSeide Saudi Arabia, stories will state that the repon is coming from the Persian Gulf region unless that 
counny has acknowledged its participation. 

(4) Rules of engagement details. 

(5) Information on inteUigence coUection activities, including targets, methods, and results. 

(61 During an operation, specific information on friendly force troop movements, tactical 
deplojSenu^d dispo^siuons that would jeopaidiie operational sectmty or lives. Th« *ouW include unit 
S^ons, names of operations, and size of friendly forces involved, until released by CENTCOM. 

0) Identification of mission aircraft points of origin, other than as land- or carrier-based. 

(8) Information on the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of enemy camouflage, cover, deception, 
targeting, direa and indirect fire, inteUigence coUection, or secunty measures. 

(9) Specific identifying information on missing or downed aircraft or ships whUe search and rescue 
opentions are planned or underway. 

(10) Special operations forces' methods, unique equipment or tactics. 

(11) Specific operating methods and tanics. (e.g.. air angles of attack or speeds, or naval uctics and 
evasive maneuvers). General terms such as "low" or "fast" may be used. 

M->\ Information on ooerarional or suppon vulnerabilities that could be used against U.S. forces, such 
.sdet£of^l^arSr« n«iiorp,^nnel losses of spec^ 

Sarion no longer provides tactical advantage to the enemy and is, therefore, released by CENTCOM. 
Damage and casualties may be described as "lighC "moderate, or heavy. 
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GUIDEUNES FOR NEWS MEDIA 



News media personnel must carry and support any personal and professional gear they take with them, 
including protective cases for professional equipment, batteries, cables, converters, etc. 

Night Operations - Light discipUne restrictions will be followed. The only approved light source is a 
flasWight with a red lens. No visible light source, including flash or television lights, wUl be used when 
operating with forces at night unless specifically approved by the on-scene commander. 

Because of host-nation requirements, you must stay with your public affain escon while on Saudi bases. 
At other VS. tactical or field locations and encampments, a public affairs escort may be required because oi 
security, safety, and mission requirements as determined by the host commander. 

Casualty information, because of concern of the notification of die next of kin. is extremely sensitive. 
By executive directive, next of kin of all military fatalities must be notified in person by a ""^^^^^^^^ "^^j^^f^^ 
of the appropriate service. There have been insunccs in which the next of kin have first learned of the death 
or wounding of a loved one through the news media. The problem is particularly (fafficult for visual media 
Casualty photographs showing a recognizable face, name tag, or other identifying feature or item should not 
be used before the next of kin have been notified. The anguish that sudden recognition at liome can cause far 
outweighs the news value of tiie photograph, film or videotape. News coverage of casualues in medical 
centers wiU be in strict compUance with the instructions of doctors and medical officials. 

To the extent tiiat individuals in die news media seek access to the U.S. area of operation, the following 
rule applies- Prior to or upon commencement of hostilities, media pools will be established to provide initial 
combat coverage of U.S. forces. U.S. news media personnel present in Saudi Arabia will be given the 
oooOTunity to join CENTCOM media pools, providing they agree to pool their products. News media 
pSsonnel who are not members of the official CENTCOM media pools will not be permitted into forward 

Reporters are strongly discouraged from attempting to link up on their own f °°^^*7"i"-^V^^^^ 
commanders wiU maintain extremely tight security tiiroughout the operational area and will exclude from the 
area of operation all unauthorized individuals. 

For news media personnel participating in designated CENTCOM Media Pools: 

(1) Upon registering with the JIB. news media should contact their respective pool coordinator for 
an explanation of pool operations. 

(2) In the event of hostUities. pool products wiU be the subject to review before release to determine 
if they contain sensitive information about military plans, capabilities, operations, or vulncrabilines (sec 
attached eround rules) that would jeopardize the outcome of an operation or the safety of U.S. or coalition 
forces Material will be examined solely for its conformance to the attached ground rules, not for its 
Sntial^ ^^^^^^^ 0' ""^^ etibarrassment. The public affairs escort officer on scene will review 
pool reports discuss ground rule problems with die reponer. and in the limited circumstances when no 
S^^C^an^^ rLh^ with a reporter about disputed materials, immediately send the disputed matenaJs to 
TIB Dhahran for review by die JIB Director and the appropriate news media rcpresentanve. If no agreement 

S^J ^7^Z will be immediately fotwarded to OASD(PA) for review with die appropriate bureau 
cSef TTie ultimate decision on publication will be made by the originating reponer s news orgamzauon. 



(3) Correspondents may not carry a personal weapon. 



Remarks by Pete Williams 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Piiblic Affairs 
New York Bar Association 
November 4, 1991 

I've read the paper by the Committee on Civil Rights, which 
is a valuable contribution to the public debate about the 
Pentagon press policies during operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm. I had first seen it when it was the subject of 
discussion at the ABA House of Delegates meeting in Atlanta in 
August. 

The paper is a dispatch from the battlefield — the one 
marked by combat between the Pentagon and the press- But what 
concerns me is that the paper reduces the concerns of the ye^j, 
battlefield, the one where combat takes place between US and 
enemy forces. 

But before I get into the point and counter point, I want to 
review for a moment the press arrangements the military came up 
with in the Persian Gulf. 

First, I think it must be noted that the military released 
an unprecedented amount of information while the operation was 
going on. The military offered two briefings a day in Saudi 
Arabia and one at the Pentagon. We released casualty information 
every day. We even released, at the request of news 
organizations, the videotape out of the gun cameras mounted 
inside the bomber airplanes. 

Even so I realize the point in which this forum is most 
interested is the arrangements made for battlefield reporting of 
the operation by the press. 



Last August, after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, US forces 
began to arrive in Saudi Arabia. But there were no western 
reporters there. While the Saudi government studied whether to 
grant visas to journalists, they agreed to accept a pool of US 
reporters if the US military could get them in. So we activated 
the DOD National Media Pool on August 12th, because there was no 
other way to get western reporters into Saudi Arabia. 

This point is often overlooked — indeed, I read no 
reference to it in the paper by the coxnmittee on Civil Rights: 
the first reporters to cover the operation got there only because 
we persuaded the Saudis to let them in as part of a pool. Once 
they were there, the number of reporters continued to grow. 

We persuaded the Saudis to grant more visas. We intervened 
on behalf of the American television networks to obtain Saudi 
permission for them to bring in satellite transmitters. And as 
Mr. Apple can tell you, we responded to a concern of news 
organizations that they wouldn't have enough people on hand in 
the event of hostilities. We arranged a special military 
transport plane to carry in more journalists when the air war 
began. 

During Desert Shield — from August until the air war began 
in January — reporters visited ships at sea, air bases, Marines 
up north, and soldiers training in the desert. They went aboard 
AWACS radar warning planes. They quoted generals who said their 
forces were ready and privates who said they were not. 

There were stories about helicopter pilots crashing into the 



sand, because they couldn't judge distances in the flat desert 
light. And reporters described the renarJcable speed with which 
the US military moved so many men and women to the Gulf with so 

much of their equipment. 

But the number of journalists, and their editors and support 
personnel, continued to grow throughout the fall and winter 
months. AS we planned for the prospect of hostilities, it was 
clear that some kind of pool system would be required. 

When the air war began in mid- January, reporters in pools 
were on an aircraft carrier in the Red Sea, where they saw the 
launching of the first air strikes. They were onboard a 
battleship in the Persian Gulf that fired the first cruise 
missiles ever used in combat. And they were on Saudi air force 
bases where US and coalition fighter planes and bombers were 
taking off around the clock. 

once the ground combat started, American units moved quickly 
— some of them by air. To cover the conflict, reporters had to 
be part of a unit, able to move with it. Each commander had an 
assigned number of vehicles with only so many seats. You can't 
cover an airborne division by driving along so far behind it that 

you never see it. 

While commanders could take care of the reporters they JmsH 
were coming, they could not have been expected to keep absorbing 
those who arrived on their own, unexpectedly, in their own rented 
four wheel drives — assuming they could even find the units that 
moved out west and up north once the war started. And unlike the 
military that fought in World War Two or Vietnam, today's US 



military fights at night, moving at speeds and covering distances 
unimaginable in both those previous conflicts. 

By the time the ground war began, 131 reporters and 
photographers were out with the Army and Marines on the 
battlefield. There were reporters with every division and a few 
others at the two Army corps headquarters. 

The pool system allowed us to tell the divisional commanders 
how many reporters they must accomodate. And the reporters in 
these pools were allowed to stay with the military units they 
covered, learning as much as they could about the unit's plans 
and tactics. 

The civil rights coaaittee paper traces the origin of pools 
to Grenada and says pooling has no deeper roots in our heritage. 
But of course, that ignores the military's pool arrangement for 
the major set piece battle of World War Two ~ the D-Day landings 
at Normany. Just 27 US reporters covered the landing, and not 
all of them were on the first wave. Reporters did not cover 
every element of the invasion force. 

The four major still photography concerns covering World War 
TWO - AP, Acme, INS, and Life -- did their wartime work in a 
pool. 

Pools in wartime are nothing new. 

For all its drawbacks, the Persian Gulf pool system achieved 
three objectives: it put journalists on the battlefield and in 
place When the fighting started, it guaranteed that Americans at 
home got reports from the scene of the action, and it allowed the 



military to accoininodate a reasonable number of journalists 
without overwhelming the units that were fighting the enemy. 

Part of the problem that drove us to use pools was the sheer 
number of journalists to accommodate. Richaurd Harwood, the 
Washington Post's ombudsman put it best when he said, "the 
communications . industry, well-endowed financially, dispatched far 
too many people to cover the war." 

As someone who works for the government, I can't decide who 
goes to cover the war and who doesn't. Maybe it's too much to 
expect as competitive an institution as the press to limit its 
numbers in a war, especially when local papers want to provide 
coverage to the hometowns where the troops come from. But it is 
a serious questions which news organizations need to address. 

And what if reporters had been free to roam the battlefield 
at will? How many of them would have been killed? I raise that 
question not to make a rhetorical point. The United States lost 
35 of its own troops to friendly fire. On that vast unmarked 
desert, allied troops sometimes had trouble telling where the 
line was separating them from the enemy. We mistakenly shot 31 
of our own tanks and troop carriers. What if our tank crews also 
had to watch out for jeeps carrying reporters? 

Several bureau chiefs told me last fall that in planning for 
war coverage, the security of reporters was their concern, not 
mine. The civil rights committee paper calls this concern 
"paternalistic." But I couldn't ignore that even if I wanted to. 



After the cease fire, a group of US reporters decided to 



cross the line from Kuwait into Iraq. They were captured by 
Iraqi troops. And while they were held, four news industry 
executives wrote to the President, saying that no US forces 
should withdraw from Iraq until the issue of the journalists was 
resolved. 

The issue was raised by the US government — with the Iraqi 
representative in Washington, with its ambassador at the U-N, 
with Soviet officials, with the International Red Cross and at 
two meetings between US and Iraqi military officers in the Gulf. 

We thzmJc God they were set free. 

But news organizations must drop the pretense that the 
safety of journalists isn't the government's concern. The Civil 
Rights Committee may not think it is. But the actions of news 
organizations send a different message. 

Whatever else the press arrangements in the Persian Gulf may 
have been, they were a good faith effort on the part of the 
military to be as fair as possible to the large number of 
reporters on the scene. They were a good faith effort to get as 
many reporters as possible out with troops during a highly 
mobile, modem ground war. And they were a good faith effort to 
allow as much freedom in reporting as possible, while still 
preventing the enemy from taowing what we were up to. 

This was, after all, an enemy that had virtually as much 
access to American news reporting as people had here at home. 

Once the war was over, Mr. Alter was the first to articulate 
one of the biggest concerns of the press. "With its quick win," 
he wrote, "the Pentagon will surely try to repeat its press 



policy the next time." 

Earlier this year, 17 proiainent national news organizations 
jointed in writing a letter to Secretary Cheney about the pool 
arrangements used in Desert Shield and Desert Storm- They said 
this: "It is imperative that the Gulf War not serve as a model 
for future coverage," 

Secretary Cheney met with a represenative group of the 
signers of that letter several weeks ago and reassured them that 
the Gulf rules will a}2£ be a blueprint. He said the press 
arrangements in the Gulf were dictated by the nature of that 
military operation. And he said whenever the next one happens, 
it will undoubtedly be different. 

At that same meeting, Secretary Cheney also agreed that the 
Defense Department should work with news organizations on ways to 
improve combat coverage in the future. I'm now meeting with a 
group of Washington bureau chiefs on a set of ten principles to 
guide the military and the news media in the future. 

We're making progress, and I'm optimistic that we'll develop 
a list acceptable to the Pentagon and to journalists. I hope we 
will. We are trying to resolve a difficult problem. 

News organizations feel strongly that stories written and 
pictures taken on the battlefield should not be subject to 
military review before they are released. They argue that 
instead, the military should develop a clear set of reporting 
guildines intended to protect US forces and military operations. 
And, they say, if a reporter violates the rules, the military's 
recourse is to suspend the reporter's press credentials and expel 



the reporter from the combat zone. 

Journalists will tell you that this is an extraordinary 
concession for them to make. After all, they don't give their 
consent to ground rules for reporting on Congress or the Supreme 
court. 

But military commanders rightly question the rmr^pay^bAlitY 
of the kind of arrangement now under discussion between the press 
and the Pentagon. Those commanders have a duty a legal 
obligation, in fact — to safeguard the success of a military 
operation and the lives of their troops. They understand that 
reporters don't want to jeopardize either. 

But What of a reporter who in^Hv^n^entlv reports something 
that seems innocuous but turns out to be of great value to an 
enemy? An operation might be compromised. Soldiers could 
conceivably be at risk. Once a story goes out, it can't be 
recalled. The commanders ask, ^Aiere is the parity, when the 
military's only repsonse would be to pull that reporter's press 
pass? 

What both the news media and the military want most of all 
is a system they can both trust. We'd have no problem if all 
reporters were like Ernie Pyle and all commanders were like 
Dwight Eisenhower. But they're not. Mot all reporters go to the 
battlefield with the background and experience they need to cover 
combat. Not all commanders understand the needs of the press. 

I think the point was understood by Arthur Lubow, writing 
earlier this year in the New Republic. He said this, "Mutual 
mistrust is part of the shared heritage of soldiers and 



journalists in time of war. So is mutual accommodation." 

That is what we all seek, both the Pentagon and the press. 
We will find it by continued discussion. Forums like this can 
help. But as the paper of the civil rights committee itself 
notes, there's no decided case directly addressing military 
restrictions on combat reporting. The answer to this problem 
won't be found in case law. 



- end - 
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PEWTAOOW.f>wiDt 

Another part of the reaaoo for the mUiUiy'i 
hi^ CKdibilitr, of cotirM, It thit Secre* 
Uff of Defeni* Richard B. Cheney tai 
Gen. Colin L. Powell, chairman of the 
Joint Chief* of Stiff, made the decision 
that we would uj onlj what we luiew to 
be true. We were careful not to get ahead 
of our iucceaaea. We waited for initial 
field reporta to be confirmed. 

Washington loves to tilli about spin 
control. This was the firil government 
operation t Itnow of that hid euphoria 
control. 

The least loved aspect of coverage 
arrangemenu in the gulf waa un- 
douhtedlr the press pools— groups 
of reporters who represent the rest of 
their coUetguea and file stories for all, 
rather than jutt for their own news or- 
ganliatlona. But it was Just such a pool 
that got the first reporters to the scene. 

Following Iraq'a Aug. 2 invaalon of Ku- 
wait, U.S. forcea befu to arrive • few 
days after Cheney'a meeting with King 
Pahd in Saudi Arabia. While the Saudi 
government studied whether to grant 
visas to journallslB. they agreed to accept 
a amall number of reporter* if the U.S. 
military could get them In. So we ectl- 
nted the Department of Defense Nation- 
d Medh Potd, to ensure bitlal coverage 
of the U.S. buildup. At the thne, there 
was no other way to get Wcatem report- 
ers Into Saudi Arabia. The number of 
journalitta grew to nearly 800 by Decem- 
ber. Tboae rcportera filed their atoriea 
Independently, directly to tbeb- own newt 
organiiationa. 

After the prealdent In mid-November 
announced a further buildup In U.S. 
forces, to give the coallthm a Irue offen- 
sive option, the Department of Defense 
began working on a plan that would allow 
reporters to cover combat while main- 
taining the operational security neces- 
ury to ensure tactical surprise snd save 
American lives. 

News orgsniiatlons worried taat fall 
that tbey would not have enough stsff In 
the Persian Gulf to cover hostilities. 
They did not Icnow how the Saudi govern- 
ment would respond to their request for 
more visas. They couldn't predict what 
rettrktiolM might be fa^pMed on com- 
mercial ahr traffic in the event of a war, 
and they asked us tor • military plane to 
bring tn Jonrnallatic relflforeementa. We 



complied. A U.S. Air Force C-Ul cargo , 
lAane left Andrews Air Force base on Jan. \ 
17, the momfatg after the bombing be- r 
gaa, with 126 news people aboard. I 
la formulating the ground rules and { 
guidelines for covering Operation Desert ^ 
Storm, we looked at the rules developed 
in 1942 for World War II, at those hand- 
ed down by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
chief of staff for the reporters who cov- 
ered the D Day landings, and at the 
ground rules established by Gen. Douglsa 
MacArthur for coverbtg the Korean War. 
And we carefully studied the rules drawn 
up for covering the war in Vietnam. The 
ground rules were not Intended to pre- 
vent Journalists from reporting on bicl- 
dents thst might embarrass the military 
;^pr to make military operationa lock san- 
itised. Instead, they were intended aim- 
ply and aolely to prevent pebHcation of 
detalla that eouM }eopardise a military 
operation or endanger the lives of U.S. 
troops. 

Seme of the things that were not to be 
reported were: 

■ Detaila of future operations; 

■ Specific informstion about troop 
Strengths or locstlons: 

■ Specific informstion on missing or 
downed airplanes or abipa while aearch 
end reacue opcratlORa were underway; 
and 

■ Information on operational weaknesses 
Ihst could be used sgainst U.S. forces. 

Reporters understand the reaaoning 
behind these ground rules. Of all the a»- 
pecta of the coverage plan for the war In 
the Peralan Gulf, they were the least con- 
troverslal. 

The leaat underalood was probsbly the 
system for copy review, 

Reporters covering World War 11 
wrote their stories snd submitted them 
to B military censor. The censors cut out 
anything thay felt broke the rulea and 
aent the etorles on. The decision of the 
ceOMf wu final. There wss no such sys- 
tem of censorship in Operation Desert 
Storm. There was. Instead, a procedure 
that allowed us to appeal to news organ- 
isations when we thought material In 
their stories would violate the ground 
rules. But unlike a system of censorship, 
the gulf rulea left the final declaion to 
pttbliah or broadcast In the hands of Jour- 
nallatt, not the military. 

While the pools were in existence, 
1,351 print pool reports were written. Of 
those, only five were submitted for our 
review In Waahington. Four of them were 
cleared within a few houra. The fifth ato- 




ry detilt In consldersble detail with the 
methods of Intelligence operations In the 
field. We called the reporter's editor-in- 
chief, and he agreed that the story should 
be changed to protect sensitive intelli- 
gence procedures. This aspect ol the cov- 
ersge plan also worked well. 

A a the number of troops In the 
desert grew, so did the number of 
reportera, rising to over 1,900 on 
the «ve of the ground war. With hundred* 
of fiercely htdepcndent reporters seeking 
to Join up with combat unlta. we conchidea 
we'd have no choice but to rely on pools 
once the combat war started. 

Before the air phase of the operation 
begin in Jsnuary, news organizations were 
afraid that we wouldn't get the pools out 
to see anything. But we did. Reportera 
were on an aircraft carrier to the Red Sea 
to witnea* the launcMng of the first air 
strikes, sboard a battleship in the Persian 
Gulf that fired the first cruise missiles 
ever used In combat, at the sir base* 
where fighter planes and bombers were 
Uktng oft around the clock, and with sev- 
eral ground units in the desert. Those esr- 
ly dtyi were not without problems. For 
example, the first atoriea written about 
the stealth flghtera were aent all the way 
back to the F-lU'a home base in Nevada 
to be cleared. 

Now that the war is over and Gen, H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf has described the 
plan, it's clear why the press arrange- 
ments for the grotntd phaae ot the cam- 
pdgD weren't lute thoae hi World War II. 



This was not an operation tn which report- 
era could ride around In jeeps going from 
one part of the front to another, or like 
Vietnam where reporters could hop a hel- 
icopter to spedfic pobila of action. 

American ground units moved quickly — 
some of them by air. To cover the conflict, 
reporters had to be part of a unit, sbte to 
move with it Each commander had an as- 
signed number of vehldea with only so 
many aeata. While he could Uke care of 
the reportera be knew were condng, he 
couM not have been expected to keep ab- 
sorbing those who arrived on their own, 
unexpectedly, in their own rented four- 
wheel drives— assuming they could even 
find the units out west once the wsr 
stsrted. 

Nonetheless, by the time the ground 
wsr begsn, 132 reporters and photogra- 
phers were out with the Army and Ma- 
rines on the ground. Reporters were out 
with every division, snd 27 more were on 
ships at sea or on air bases. The ground 
wsr wasn't like Vietnam, either, with mi- 
nor skirmishes here and there and a major 
offensive every now and then. It wss, aa 
(he world now knows, a set piece opera- 
tion, with divisions from the Army and 
Navy movfaig quickly, supported by Air 
Force and Navy danea. and aa of It care- 
fully orchestrated. 

In this aenae, it was like something from 
I previous war— D-Day. Back then, 461 
reporters were signed up at the Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force, 
to cover the Normandy Invasion. But of 
that number, only 27 U.S. reportera ac- 
tuafly went ashore with the firat wave d 
forcea. 

Now that It'a ]uat about over, It's 
time to look back. There are clearly 
some things we codd have doite 
better. Here are some prellmhwry obaer- 

vstlont: 

We could have done a better Job of help- 
ing Journaltst* in the flekl. Judging from 
what I've beard from the reporter* who 
went out In the poota, we had some out- 
atandhii eacorta. Bat we muat improve 
that procen. 

Escort officers shouldn't throw them- 
selves hi front of the camera when one of 
the troopa utters a forbidden word. We 
need to teach public affairs personnel how 
to do their jobs so that reporters won't 
(eel their Interview subjeete are hitfanl- 
dsled. 

Our first obligation is to get reportera 
out with the action, so that Journalists are 
eyewitnesses to history. I've seen lome 
excellent examples of tiut— some of Molly 
Moore's stories on the Marinca for The 
Post, for example. 

But we moat do better at gcttfaig atoriea 
back to the preas center. Soma mdta did 



well, uaing computer modema and tactical 
telephone fax machines'. Othera didn't do 
so well. I've heard from reporters who 
said theii stories were delayed for severs) 
days. While delivery problems would have 
existed whether the press worked in pools 
or not, we need to do better. 

But part of the problem wss the sheer 
flumber of Journalists to sccommodate. 
Richard Harwood, The Post's ombudsman, 
ralaed thla laaua m hia column taat week- 
end when he a^ The eommunlcatltea 
faidustry, well-endowed financially, dla- 
pitched far too many people to cover the 
war." 

The government cannot decide who 
goes to cover the war and who doesn't. 
Maybe it'a too much to expect aa compet- 
itive an institution ss the preu to limit its 
numbera hi a war. etpeelatly when local 
papera want to provide eoversge to the 
hometowns where the troops come from. 
But it's worth raising. 

Several bureau chiefs told me last fsll 
thst tn pisnning for war eoversge, the se- 
curity at reporter* waa their concern, not 
mine. But that'a not reallatlc, becauae we 
couldn't ignore that even U we wanted to. 
It'* not morally poaalble. 

When a group of U.S. journalist* wss 
csptured in Irsq sfler the ceaae-fire, four 
news Industry executives wrote to the 
president, ssying that no U.S. forces 
should withdrsw from Irsq until the Issue 
of the ioumallala wss reiolved. The iuue 
waa raiaed by the U.S. government with 
the Iraqia, and we auccceded hi aecurlng 
their releaae. Everyone ta relieved they 
were freed. But we must drop the pre- 
tcnae that the aafety of JoumaUato tan't the 
goverranent'a concern. 

Whatever else the press arrange- 
ment* In the Peralan Gulf may 
have been, they wero a good-fslth 
eflort on the part of the military to be aa 
fair as poaalble to the large number of re- 
porter* on th* acene, to gel aa many re- 
portera u poaalble out with troopa dorbig 
a highly mabUe. modem ground war, and 
to wow aa much freedom tit reporthig u 
poaalble, while atill preventing the enemy 
from knowing what we were up to. 

Thia WM, after all. an enemy that had 
virtually aa much access to American news 
reporting ss people had here at home. 
From what we've been able to learn ao far, 
Iraqi mlUtaty oommsndeti didn't have a 
clue as to which coslltion forces were out 
there, where they were, or what they 
were up to, They appear to have been 
caught totally off guard by the quick move 
of the 18th Airborne Corp* west of Ku- 
wait, deep bio Iraq. For the take of the 
operation and the Uvea of thse troops, we 
oouM not aflord to let the enemy learn 
that 
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trol the iniliUry, did a better Job controlUtig 
the press thin the preu did urrying out its 
cnicial, cnnky functioo In a denMcracy. 

The Pentasofl and the U.S. Ann} Central 
Conunttid conducted what b pntaUf the 
most thorough and sophisticated wtrtime 
control of American reporters in modern 
tim«s— what they couH see, who thejf could 
talk to, where they could go, what they 
couU leD the pnblic and when tbey could 
ten it— a collection of restrictions that in its 
totality and mindset seems to go beyond 
World War II. Korea and Vietnam. 

Because it all happened so fast and ended 
so happily, the tmpUcalioM o( the Penta- 
gon's victory over the pieit may not seem 
apparent or Important. But had the war 
gone on longer or less well, the chances are 
that these restrictiona would ban been 
used to control and delay even raorc what 
the public knew about the nghtbii. The 
Pentagon has devised a system that tends 
to produce "good news'— and the Iraqb 
tuf ned out to be a 'good news' kind o< en- 
emy. But H ■llowed 10 stand n a'lnodel, the 
Desert Stonn lyttem runt the risk of se- 
rioustr dfartortbig reafity for lome UMCitaln 
tifne U the next WW te ■ kit toQ^. 



the military, at best one day but (ar more 
frequently by two ot three days. Reporters 
who had risked their lives, along with sol- 
diers, to ride through minefields and be ex- 
posed to Iraqi fire, and who thought they 
bad sent their material on Its way to read- 
er* or viewers, were almost always dtsap- 
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There were many elementa of the Pen- 
tagon's plan to control the press. 
Tbey were there from tbe atsit oi se- 
rkns pUning fay the Defense Department 
bst bn. These nichide: 
■ CtmoriMp bj Maj: Perhaps the crucial 
restriction turned out to be what the Pen- 
tagon calls 'security review" and what the 
press called censorship. The issue, as it 
turned out, wu not realty censorship. Cor- 
respondenU toM of many instances of fool- 
ish military sttempU to delete material that 
had nothing to do with real security- 
earthy language or embarrassing scenes. 
Yet there seems to have been relativehr 
little else removed from reporter's copy. 

Indeed, this tends to back up the point 
that news eiecutlvea repeate<Uy tried to 
make to the Pentagon: that reporters will 
agree to and abide by sensible ground rules 
about what not to report without the need 
lor fiekl censorshq>, a system that worked 
essentially flawlessly in Vietnam. Barry 
Zorthian, the former U.S. Miaaion spokes- 
man b Saigon, has said there were ooty (bur 
or Tive vloiations of security— some unin- 
tentkMial— by some 2,000 jDumattlts over a 
five-year period. 

What security review did do, however, is 
force reporters to turn their atorles into 
their miliUry minders in the field for review 
and transmission back to the military press 
headquarters in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Re- 
porters toully k>st control over their dis- 
patches and the military gained the eatraor- 
dinary power to delay transmission of news 
(or unspecified amounts of time. 

It is impossible to say for sure what hap- 
pened to every dispatch or what every 
newspaper or network experienced. But the 
overwhebning evidence is that drtually all 
of these dispatches, or "pooT repcirla, were 
delayed because of tampering or various 
other reasons somewhere skNig the line by 



There were undoObtedly occaakms where 
pubKc afUira officers tried their best and 
where bad weather meant that heKcopters 

that might have speeded the movement of 
stories could not fly. But the (act is the 
Army should not have been in the business 
of reviewing and transmitting stories and 
pictures. 

They don't know how to transmit copy 
just like I don't know how to drive a tank,' 
said The Post's veteran foreign and war 
correspondent. Ed Cody. Military oKicers 
have no incentive to tush back a story that 
they may not like, or to bug a senior officer 
to move it faster than a 204ioar "pony e»- 
prew" drWe by truck, or to use the elec- 
tronic means available to them. 

The miliUry refused to permit pool re- 
porters accompanying troops to take their 
own vehicles, usually rented Land Rovers, 
or suitcase-sixed satellite telephones out 
into the iiehl. The pboaes couUt have given 
repottera direct access to thdr news desks.- 
New York Tbnes reporter Philip Shenon, 
with U.S. armored (orces, told the Associ- 
ated Press his military hosts took 72 hours 
to transmit his stories, and that when re- 
porters vohratered to go to a nearby Saudi 
telephone to file them, "we were given the 
ludicrous argnmeni liiat we couldn't leave 
the base because there was a terrorist 
threat. They were supposed to Iwtp us file 
our story, but there seemed to be every 
desire to hinder us in getting the work out," 
^non said. 

Contrast these delays with coverage o( 
World War 11. On June 7, 1944, within 
hours of the invasion of France. UPl re- 
ported "some o( the fint American assault 
tibops storming the Frendi beadtea went 
down under a withering German 

aossTire They swarmed ashore over 

the bodies of their dead until tbey estab- 

Vahed t (mttioU At one point Naii 

□lacMne guns wiped out some t>( the first 
troops as soon as their landing craft swung 
open." 

There is, in my view, lero probability 
that that kind a{ accurate, timely and dra- 
matic reporting wouU have been aUowed to 
have been transmitted without serkws de- 
lay by the pieaalorda of Deaert Storm. 

Fortunately, there were no audi scenes 
to describe this time. But there were alao 
no accounts of the relatively few combat 
engagements gi the war that reached here 
until the military either wanted them to, or 
the system got around to moving them, and 
that usually meant days late — In many 
cases, not ontll tlie war was over. There 
were lew if any pictures Irsnsmitted during 
the fighting of wounded or dead C la and 
very (ew ^ what must be thousands of dead 
Iraqis. There were only the fuzziest, de- 
layed accounts ol death by friendly fire of 
U.S. and British ground troops, perhaps 
understandably, perhaps also to let the bad 
stuff dissipate before it became public. Pool 
reporters were kept away from the first 
siiinificant gnitind clash at Khafp. «iiile 




briefers played down the role of U.S. Ma- 
rines and pbyed up the role of Saudi and 
Qatar! forces. 

■ Diatk by britfin^. The ground war, while 
it was underway, was described primarily 
by military briefers in the Pentagon and 
Saudi Arabia, which is what the PeoUgon 
wanted all along; for them, not the pools or 
the press, to control the (low of news. The 
quality of (he daily briefings in Riyadh, Sau- 
di Arabia, led to what one reporter de- 
scribed as 'death by briefing." 

Those televised briefings helped the Pen- 
tagon's general press strategy in other 
ways. Reportera who regularly caver mil- 
itary matters generally know what to ask. A 
war. however, brings everyone Into the 
briefing room and the brieJers know it. So a 
k>t o( people get called on who may appear 
to a television audience to be ill-informed 
and pushy and (hat helps feed (he view tha( 
those at the podium know best about what 
the public should know. 

When the commanding presence of Joint 
Chiels Chairman Colin L. Powell or Desert 
Storm Commander H. Norman Schwarzkopf 
were added for good measure, the question- 
ers didn't have a chance on the public re- 
lations Rteter. 

■ Until it was clear that the enemy was 
routed, the ground war was presented in 

'much the same antiseptic way as the air 
war. in whkh videotapes of highly accurate 
smart-bomb strikes were shown to the pub- 
lic while repeated requests by reporters to 
goon rMsor talk to crews of B-S2s, wluch 
carry huge kiads of less accurate bombs, 
were never acted upon. 
■ Blackitig out tkt ugly partr. As in Grena- 
da and Panama, that fiis(, po(rn(ia1ty uglies( 
k»k at warfare, is what the Pentagon 
doesn't wanl anyone to see until i( is on its 
way to doing what it wants to do. 

When the ground campaign began, the 
first thing Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney did publicly was to announce a news 
blackout, whkh is known to have annoyed 
aome U.S. generals in the field and whkh 
didn't seem to bother the British or French. 
wboM reporters seemed to be getting more 
real-time information th.in were the Amer- 
kaos. 

The Pentagon then par(i.illy relaxed its 
bkukiiut widiiii 12 lioms sii lhat Schw.-iit- 



kopf could proclaim a "dramatic success* in 
the esrly going. 

■ Uakpno/ Poefx The other central ele- 
ment of the Penugon's press control plan 
wu the "pool" system itself, to which even- 
tually about ISO reporters, cameramen and 
lectankians out of more than 1,400 in SauiB 
Arabia at the lime, were sent out In small 
groups with the armed forces to report back 
to their ct^leagues and the nation at large. 

Contrary to aome accounta, the pool sys- 
tem for Deaert Storm was not signed onto 
by news executives of the major media or- 
ganizations. It was a Defense Department 
pbn, aspects of sdikh drew consistent com- 
plaints from news executives in each of its 
variations. 

The pool system originally grew out of a 
recomntendation of the 1984 commission 
headed by retired general Winant Sidle that 
was meant to deal with press complainta of 
exclusion from covering the 1983 invasion 
of Grenada. Sidle reoonmend the pool ap- 
proach to give reporters assured access at 
the start of conflkt, proposing that the pool 
remain in place for the miiumum time pos- 
sible' before switching to full press cover- 
age, and that the Pentagon rely on "wlun- 
lary compliance' by the press with security 
guidelines established by the military. 

But in the invasion of Panama in 1989, 
the press pool was still kept away from the 
sun of the conflict, and Desert Storm fur- 
ther violated Sidle's principles both by the 
enidal demand (or field censorship and by 
keeping the pool system in place throughout 
the war. 

The first published guidelines news ex- 
ecutives saw in mid-Decehiber provided (or 
something called Phase III, which meant 
that at some point open— or what the mil- 
itary called "unilateral"— coverage would 
begin. But Phase III, presumably on orders 
of SdiwarzkopTs CenUsI Command— s^ 
seemed to nm everything inchiding the ci- 
vilian Defense officials in Washington— was 
dropped from the final guidelines. 

Other aspects of the ground rules, in my 
view, also showed the Command's deter- 
mination to place unprecedented restric- 
tions on how the war would be reported. 

EaHr on, Pentagon spokesman Pete Wil- 
liams allowed that reporters who went to 
the fiekl on their own and happened to hook 
up with pools could join that pool. But the 
fmal guidelines said "news media personnel 
who are not members of the offical CENT- 
COM media pools will not be permitted into 
forward areas. Reporters are strongly dis- 
couraged from attempting to link up on 
their own with combat units. U.S. com- 
manders will mainUin extremely ti^t se- 
curity throughout the operational area and 
will exclude from the area of operatwn all 
unautlwrised individuals." 

Reporters had to have escorts with them 
at all times and at one point CENTCOM 
tried to make sure thai all hilcrvlews were 
on the record, both measures meant to 
deny reporters' freedom o( movement and 
(o ensure thai whoever is interviewed 
doesn't say anything out of line. The mil- 
itary deckled where they couM go and who 
couM Ulk to them— another form of cen- 
sorslup. 



their courage and lh«r part oi the drama 
recorded. 

The pool system is not ntthout some 
merit. In a vast operatkm audi aa D^rt 
Storm, with niassive and awlft movementa 
of armor, hundreds of wsrplsnes flying froa 
Navy carriers and Saudi air bases, pool^ can 
provide a broader pkture than we other- 
wise might get, certainly at the kickoB. But 
when, as in the case ot Desert Storm, the 
system becomes a method of total control 
over what geU reported and when, that 
sbouM be unacceptable for the news me- 
dia—and untenable as well for the pubUc 
when the news isn't good. 

Some of the best coverage of the war 
came from those who bucked the pool sys- 
tem. One of those, and one of the newest 
reporters on the Desert Storm beat, was 
retired Army Col. David Hackworth, thia 
country's most decorated living veteran. 

Writing in Newsweek, Hackworth ssid U 
a reporter he had more freedom than a 
commander, tot 1 waa very unhappy with 
the miliUry's paranoia snd their thou|^t 
police who control the press. Although I 
managed to go out on my own, we didn't 
hinc the freedom of movement to make an 
independent assessment of what the mili- 
tary is all about. Everything was spoon-fed. 
We were like animals in a too, and the presa 
officers were the lookeepers who threw us 
s piece o( meat occasionally. 

'1 had more guns pointed at me,* Hack- 
worth added, *by Amerkans and Saudia who 
were into controlling the press than In aU 
my years of actual combat.' 

Hackworth also had some crtticial things 
to say about the press, some of whom he 
called 'irresponsible and unprepared* and 
who used the "power of the press tor their 
own little trip." 



There is indeed an unavoidable tension 
between the mUiUry and the press 
simply because their roles in our so- 
ciety are so different. Yet the fact is that 

many commander^, field grade officers and 
soldiers like having reporters around be- 
cause they tike to have their story told loo. 



Indeed, Desert Storm and its aftermath 
confront the presa with many tough 
questkms. Should s newspaper or net- 
work decide not to uke part in pooto any- 
more to force the PenUgon to change the 
system? News organisstions. by their na- 
ture, are competitive, don't work together. 
Nor should they. So how will they pressure 
the Department of Defense? 

How would they have covered Desert 
Storm without the pool system? This news- 
paper sent six reporters and a photographer 
to the war theater, not to mention oorre- 
ipooden(s in surrounding countries. Will we 
and other big organizations each send 10 
the next time, each with a leased Land 
Rover and $50,000 istellite phone, ind IcD 
them it's okay to drive acroas a vaat. mined 
deaert? And what wiD amaller papers do? 

Who ahouM control the sheer numbers of 
reporters, cameramen snd lechmdans that 
flock to a war »ne? Bitter cat fighu 
emerged in Saudi AiaUa among organiza- 
tions trying desperately to land the (ew 
places on pools, something military pieaa 
officers undoubtedly enjoyed watching. Ma- 
jor news organizations with millions of read- 
ers and viewers— who invested kits o( mon- 
ey in sending as many reporters as possible 
to the region right from the start and who 
are rich in military or Arab work) spedal- 
iats— na(urally want the spots. But who is 
to say the reporter from a small paper in 
Missouri with a Guard unit in the war cone 
cannot go? 

There are ways to do it better than 
Desert Storm. 

Ed Cody summed it up succinctly. "Don't 
just lake us along Leave us alone." 
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*- Upon in anM la Bt|iMlad on 
(tie eve « «nr I nw a repeat ot 

yHut hatiixaad duzlng the of 
Stigon. Rqxsten were ballins out 
far vaiioia reaaoiu. I witched with 
wonder u thla rich JounKlntic prize 
(eil into lewer and (ewer hinds. Four 
dqr* atter (he war begin, oaly 17 
jBuriiilllta iwwifcwJ bm liw hun- 
dredt who had covered Biithdad. 

EveiTbodjr out, the Iia^ lald. ex- 
cept CNN. Even CNN i»'t sure why 
tber made that dedsion. Periapa It is 
becauM CNN akoe is seen iMialtr. 
Whit the Itk^ told us ta that they 
M found our ooverase lince Aujuit 
to have been "Wr." 

Eventmllr, there was only me; 
tia inepiBi kiteniUy of the war 
made the ccRthuied preaence 
a CNN producer and teduddan dan- 
■erouily tuperftxws, Alao at the Al 
RaM Hotd wu a Paleatlnlan team 
that pravkM a flow ct videotape lent 
overland to Amman, Jordan. 

My neana of communication was 
the INMARSAT phooe. a luitcaae- 
abed Unk with the world that rd diig 
ont eadi evcoluf and abn at the heav- 
en, wUe Mit hto the bitematkxf 
<■ al Desk at CNN Atlanta. At ny end, 
we eraudwd In ifaa cbO of the ev*' 
tdng, W belat nyidf and at leaat 
one biQl oasMT, ot 'nilmlf i* aa theae 
-fltwaca'i came t& be raHwl I prepared 
'ft H"if^j twomlonta aulpt that the 
inMer approved, and that t then read 
Into the phooa^ 

; But from the flrat day I eataUiahed 
a prouduie tfait I bdkve aaved my 
ctedDdity and made my pcea e o ce In 
.Bi|)itad a vahiabie one. That proce> 
^dnt was a q u aatiofrand^nawtr rou- 
^dna betwMB the CNN aodioe of the 
■hour and myatV that followed each 
.piepaied aorlpt. The Inota were un- 
jmofcrtibift with It faoiB the beibh 
-(■iB( bacBae Ifaay oould cootrul nd* 
icjkv the qntadu mr my anawera. 
T)a 01^ I* I UtoMd ta the« 
I 



ifocuas matteia of miliiary security. 
Thus 1 dkb't talk about the Scad mia- 
aUsa rd aecn baneUnji mtbwazda on 

the aiulaiiciilt wcapoua on hulkflnff 
around the Al Ra^ Hotel andlgavt 
no deta3a on miStary tarieta. 

But that left a gray irei <d social 
dtange, of city life, of political ind 
cconon^ insighti that I coukl glean 
from the daily trips we were per- 
mitted to mite under wpenrislon bi 
Baghdad and ejaewhera b InKt. 

Why did the b»(»altaw theae QftA 
aes a io ni ? t lold then from the befki* 
dns that I waa rbUng my life ki 
Bajidfi but I waa not prepared to 
riak my credibility. I accepted the lim- 
Itabona cf notary aecurity, I said, but 
I needed the faecdom to better ex- 
plore the phenomenon o( being In a 
capital at war. 

Oar afgumeota were long and 
aometimea he a te< L t aometknea had 
my baga hatfiiadied to leave. But my 
views prevailed and the QAAa 
dmied riiJit up to my laat IniidiEMl. 
when I talked about llna|y befa« or- 
dered out of Baghdad. 



Several of my atorlea were the 
aublect of oontroveny fai the 
Weet boo. My ooveran of a num- 
ber of bombing toddtnta in BaAdadi 
were» I have icanMl the anqact cf 
d e ba t e. In tkna^ t wID ftddiCM tbnt 
and other atorlea. 

But perhapa the most curVwa dr- 
eumataaeea surrounding any atoty I 
ffld In Paghdaif bnuNcd lay kiteniiew 
wiui """^'F" nnaacni uwaa M eu m 
the aecond week of the war. The 
unnlae of auch an Interview bad kept 
Bernard Shaw bi Balhdad during the 
war's openbig days, snd CNN pree- 
Uent Tom Johnson had been urghig 
me to pursue b. 
1 emphailiad to offldala (roiii the 

fflatkm liie need Mt i coherent c^il^ 
oatkn of Iraqi policy at tUa atage of 
the wu. We bad been dependent on 



paa toky^cf RadtoB^hdad, 



Late one silemoon In one ot the 
darkened recesses of the At Rashkl 
kMy, 1 was toM I had an Impoctanr 
Interview. 1 presumed it wia wkh the 
kiformatkn minister, Udf Jaadm, 
unta five burly young mea Id aidta and 
ties escorted me to s room on the 
second floor, ssked me to tmdieaa 
completely, and began ct i ef kk i g every 
podRt and seam of my dothtag. My 
waOet, wstdv pen and notebook, 
handkerddef and comb were put fato 
a pbatlc bag snd taken amr. They 
were even rehictant to return my 
tiousei bdt until I objected. 

Now hiDy dressed, 1 waa tilcen into 
the bathroom and my hands were Im- 
meraed ta a diabifectant carried by 
eoe of the group. This wu either sn 
eatreme form of security, or else, I 
mused, Ssddam Hussein has a How- 
srd Hu^te»4ike phobia of germs. 
Then I wu escorted badi to dii fcb- 
by, snd Instructed neMier to talk to 
nor touch anyone* 

Aa I w^ ki the gtoom, nv CNN 
coOaagoea arrived aftef • thiee^y 
overland trip from Amman with a por- 
taUe Htelllte vkleo tranamitter and 
tone of other gear. Aa they joyfully 
deacended on me, 1 had to about, 
"Dont toudi meT When they teter 
dwned CNN'a international editor 
Eaadta Jordan and toM him what had 
happened, he toU them that maybe I 
waa angry that they vrere late. 

I waa taken to a late model, black 
BMW and iftt ^ ta tbft kidi aeat aa 
thi driw CRiaaed teMrU Bridge 
and diova kilo the daihBBii d It 

aee If he wu betag foOowed, taking 
daborate maneuvers to throw ofl any 
poM^ pursuer, roundfaig traffic dr* 
clea three and (our timea, weaving In 
and out of poor neighborhoods. 

After sn hour of drtvfaig, we pulled 
up at a comfortaUe bungalow on a 
prosperoua k)oking atreet where alt 
the houses kxdted the ssme. A single 
attendant came to the car and took 
m kiride. The Mng had been 
liaiafuiiued bMO a makeahift pceal- 
dentkd suite, with brocaded chairs, 
cffida] sesls snd three Iraq;) Television 
cameraa— aD bti ghriy Bt bjf powe r 
frCDi a feanttdftB fwalof « Saddaar a 
afdaa wcM tbar^'Ma ckfaf oi 




staff, s nervous, obsequious young 
msn; his personal secretary> who 
spotted s lulr(4ece; his young inler^ 
preter. who wu (imilisr from the It 
previous TV tatervlewa Saddam had 
given the Western pieu 

While we waited for the president, 
the group discussed In English recent 
programmbig they'd seen on CNN 
monitors in government ministries In 
Ba^idad. bughing at pictures they'd 
aeen of me operating the utellite tele- 
phone In the garden of the hotel Only 
the Information minister knew my 
name. Saddam's secretary aaked me 
to neQ It twice before bitrodudng me 
totoe H^deot ai hen he arri ved. Sad- 
dan BBok n|f dIalfJcftid ttoL I 
think that al Im knew about me waa 
that I aru the man from CNN. 

En route to the Interview I resohred 
to be M tough bi my questioning u 
the situstlon would stkiw. I wu not 
Intimktsted by the prospect of encoun- 
tering the msn msny hsd cslled "The 
Butcher d Baghdsd.* 1 figured he 
ODuU do no worse to me than the con- 
stant bombing o( Baghdad was threat- 
ening to do. 



Saddam Huaaebi unaettled me 
kiitially when he year al I had 
expected hba to be In uidfotni, 
but he wore a mohair topcoat over a 
well^aiknd dark Uue suit, set ofl 
with a (aahtonaWe flower-t «tet de. He 
nada man lak bf aaklag, thmn^ hb 
aRCipraer, way i naa anyaa m sayr 



dad, 1 replied h hsd become a force of 
habit because this wu my 17th war. 
He expressed the hope it would be the 
last 1 wouU hsve to cover, and ssked 
if I had *s kng Ust of questkms' to 
present to him. [ answered mek)drs- 
matkalty that 1 biteaded to aa k hto 
Ifaa qp nat lo na to addch the warid 
wanted anawera. He amiled, nodded 
Ms bead and bvlted me over to the 
cameru. let's go,' he saVL 

1 sat down oppoalte Saddam Hu>- 
sem knowing this would be the most 
bnportant interview of my life. I hsd 
not baaed my joumaUstk career on 
tatenrlewa, but over the yeara I'd un- 
dertaken a variety of them, from Fklel 
Castro to Yasser Arafat to Pham Van 
Dong. The day before 1 traveled to 
BsgMad, I had faiterviewed lanefa 
Yitihsk Shamir. He ahook Ms head ki 
disbeOef vrhen I toU hbn some CNN 
ataffera bilcnded to remain bi Bagh- 
dad (faraugh tha January IS deadlne 
(or baQ'a wMidrawal from Kuwait. 
"They want to vrrtte bqoka or aome- 
thtngT he wondered. At the tkne I 
wu not aware of my own travd plans. 

1 knew the Saddam Huaadn nier- 
view might ahed bnportant Ught on 
the couiie of the devdopbig war. It 
mij^ alao have an knpact ca the 
eourae of my joiimallatk' career If I 
dkbi't set tha right tone. Aa I began 
my Orat queation. I bxked eyea with 
Mm. and lUyed unbUnUng throu^ 
out. I wu u undeferenttalu poaaiUe. 
Prom the oonier cf my eye I could aee 
bia aides atUTei^ and nuttedng, but 
the prealdent e eero e d idand and at 
the end thanked ma te the caaver- 
aatkm, podng with ma far pfctona 
whkh aides aent over to the hold a 
few days later. 

After Saddam Huasein left the 
biterview room, 1 had an atiument 
over the videotape. Thei« ware 
three anglea (AiotoBaphed by Iraqi 
TV cameraa, and Saddam's aaeia- 
Ury wanted to let me have them the 
followbtg day. I vranted to take them 
with me immediately, becauae I wu 
concerned that th^ might try to 
cenaor the material We compro- 
mlaed; ( wouU take delivery of the 
Upes wtthki two hours at the hotel, 
dub them and retam them to Iraqi 
TV. ^ 
Wa plinnad to liaiwiid l tba 



view as oar first video feed frcst," 
Bsghdsd, and our two technidanl' 
struggled through the night to a( 
semble the equipment. But by lat^ 
morning, 1 discovered that the Iraqi 
offKiala had changed their ndnds 
about ualng the upUnk (or the hatfr 
view. One tok) me. the moment yet 
start sending picturea of SsddaiB' 
from her* the Anericaaa vrill boi»' 
the sateite and the bold.' 

Thla wu the continuation of thr 
argument over whether we should 
stay in the hotel at sU. 1 had relisted 
biitial sttempts to move me to a 'saff 
house* somewhere bi the subuita 
because there was no way 1 w«|ld 
^ve up the panoramfc view of the aft 
war frtMD the hold terraces. T1«- 
go v ern m ent had alao attempted if ■ 
resist my use of the utellite phcta 
to trsnamit daily reports bi the ea^. 
tier stagea of the war. I argued soft; 
cessfuUy thst the sUlea were nuiV 
faitereated in hearing Saddam Hiia>' • 
Mki than In silendng hbn, and bylM 
evening the first picturea ware 
beaming to CNN haadquaiten la 
AtUnta— and I wu prayliif that mr 
conAdance in the codltka'e curtodV' 
wu not misplaced. 

Becsuse I em atlS cn my war 
back to tha United Statea, I 
have not aaen enou^ cf tha 
oommetrtaty on CNN'a oov«ra«e of 
the gulf wu to read to It. I know I 
bave been critkdaed. and that many 
odkaguee defended CNN'a deddoa 
to alkiw me to ata y to tb ^hdad. For. 
that I am sinoerely catafid. Letar, kr 
cenauitatkm with QfN, I kttaad to 
make a thorou^ anmlnatkn d the 
critidam. and If oeoeaaary, a deteiaa. ; 

Critkdam I accept-«id expect. It's 
the bbeUna that angers me. For oov- 
erteg the Vietnam Wu the way we 
dU. many of ua were bbded Yoemy 
■ympathben,' If not conmnnllta. For 
b^ bi Baghdad whea 1 waa, 1 wii 
agaki labeled a sympelhber. If not a 
(asdat. 

Fd go anywhere (or a atory If tbera 
wu etxMgh viewer biteiest and CNN 
wanted coverage. I'd oo to HaO badl' 
far a atoiy If aomaena raportant dowit . 
there wanted t» ba hi a nrlewad. 
then, the h bebaa i 
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PREFACE 

POLICY OVERSIGHT MATERIALS 
Operation Desert Shield 



Ground Rules— January 14, 1991 



The following information should not be reported becatue ita 
publication or broadcast could jeopardize operations and endan- 

^a)*F^ U.S. or coalition units, specific numerical information 
on troop strength, aircraft, weapons systems, on-hand equip- 
ment. or supplies (e.g., artillery, tanks, radars, missiles, tnicks. 
water), including amounts of ammunition or fuel moved by or 
on hand in support and combat units. Unit size may be de- 
scribed in general terms such as "company-eize, " "multibatta- 
lion." "multidivision," "naval task force." and "carrier battle 
group." Number or amount of equipment and supp les may be 
described in general terms such as "large, 'small, or 

"many." ...... i 

(2) Any information that reveals details of future plans, oper- 
ations, or strikes, including postponed or cancelled operations. 

(3) Information, photography, and imagery that wou d reveal 
the specific location of military forces or show the level of secu- 
rity at military installations or encampments. Nations may be 
described as follows; all Navy embark stories can identify the 
ship upon which embarked as a dateline and wiU state that the 
report is coming from the "Peraian Gulf." "Red Sea. or 
"North Arabian Sea;" Stories written in Saudi Arabia may be 
datelined "Eastern Saudi Arabia," "Near the Kuwaiti border, 
etc. For specific countries outside Saudi Arabia, stories will 
state that the report is coming from the Persian Gulf region 
unless that country has acknowledged its participation. 

(4) Rules of engagement details. 



(5) Information on intelligence collection activities, including 
targets, methods, and results. 

(6) During an operation, specific information on friendly force 
troop movements, tactical deploytnents, and dispositions that 
would jeopardize operational security or Uvea. This would in- 
clude unit designations, names of operations, and size of friend- 
ly forces involved, until released by CENTCOM. 

(7) Identification of mission aircraft points of origin, other 
than as land- or carrier-baaed. 

(8) Information on the effectiveness or ineffectiveneM of 
enemy camouflage, cover, deception, targeting, direct and indi- 
rect fire, intelligence collection, or security measures. 

(9) Specific identifying information on missing or downed air- 
craft or ships while search and rescue operations are planned 
or underway. 

(10) Special operations forces' methods, unique equipment or 

tactics > 

(11) Specific operating methods and tactics, (e.g., air angles of 
attack or speeds, or naval tactics and evasive maneuvers). Gen- 
eral terms such as "low" or "fast" may be used. 

(12) Information on operational or support vulnerabilities 
that could be used against U.S. forces, such as details of m^r 
battle damage or major personnel losses of specific U-S. or coa- 
lition units, until that information no longer provides tartical 
advantage to the enemy and is, therefore, released by CENT- 
COM. Damage and casualties may be described as "light, 
"moderate," or "heavy." 



GUIDEUNES FOR NeWS MeDIA— JANUARY 14, 1991 



News media personnel must carry and support any penonal 
and professional gear they take with them, including protective 
cases for professional equipment, batteries, cables, converters, 
etc. 

Night Operations— Light discipline restrictions will be fol- 
lowed. The only approved light source is a flashlight with a red 
lens. No visible light source, including flash or television lights, 
will be used when operating with forces at night unless spedfi- 
cally approved by the on-«cene commander. 

Because of host-nation requirements, you must stay witti 
your public affairs escort while on Saudi bases. At other U.S. 
tactical or field locations and encampments, a public affairs 
escort may be required because of security, safety, and miaaion 
requirements as determined by the host commander. 

Casualty information, because of concern of the notifuation 
of the next of kin. is extremely sensitive. By executive direc- 
tive, next of kin of all military fatalities must be notified m 
person by a uniformed member of the appropriate service. 
There have been instances in which the next of kin have first 
learned of the death or wounding of a loved one through the 
news media. The problem is particularly difficult for visual 
media casualty photographs showing a recognizable face, name 
tag or other identifying feature or item should not be used 
before the next of kin have been notified. The anguish that 
sudden recognition at home can cause far outweighs the news 



value of the photograph, film or videotape. News coverage of 
casualties in medical centers will be in strict compliance with 
the instructions of doctors and medical officials. 

To the extent that individuals in the news media seek access 
to the U.S. area of operation, the following rule applies: Prior 
to or upon commencement of hostUities. media pools wall be »- 
tablished to provide initial combat coverage of U.S. forces. U.S. 
news media personnel present in Saudi Arabia will be given 
the opportunity to join CENTCOM media pools, providing they 
agree to pool their products. News media personnel who are 
not members of the official CENTCOM media pools will not be 
permitted into forward areas. Reporters are strongly discour- 
aged from attempting to link up on their own with combat 
units. U.S. commanders will maintain extremely tight security 
throughout the operational area and will exclude from the area 
of operation ail unauthorized individuals. 

For news media personnel participating in designated CENT- 
COM Media Pools: 

(1) Upon registering with the JIB, news media should contact 
their respective pool coordinator for an explanation of pool op- 
erations. 

(2) In the event of hostilities, pool products will be the subject 
to review before release to determine if they contain sensitive 
information about military plans, capabilities, operations, or 
vulnerabilities isee attached ground rules) that would jeopard- 
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ize the outcome of an operation or the safety of U.S. or coali- 
!^n for^ Material wiU be examined solely for its conform- 
ance STSe attached ground rules, not for P-ent-l to - 
nress criticism or cause embarrassment. The public aiiaire 
SI^ oS on scene will review pool reports discuss ground 

pSL with the reporter, and - J*""^ 
siLncea when no agreement can be reached with a reporter 
S dis^ti maJ^ immediately send the deputed mate- 



rials to JIB Dhahran for review by the Director and the appr^ 
pnate news media representative. If no ^f^^^^^p^* 
reached the issue will be immediately forwarded to OASWPA) 
?or retr;* with the appropriate bureau chief. The ultimate de- 
cision on publication will be made by the originatmg reporters 
news organization. 
(3) Correspondents may not carry a personal weapon. 



CENTCOM Pool Membership and Operating Procedures-January 30, 1991 



Trfollowing procedures pertain to the f N^OM^ev. 
mpdia Dool concept for providing news to the widest possible 

W,rLS auri^, the -"iS; '^n^fo^Np pS.rjl'S 
tivitiea in the Arabian Gulf area. The CENTCOM pools wm oe 
d«;?f™ news media within Saudi Arabia^ SLTofTe"^ 
tion and operation should not be confused wU^h tha of ^he 
D^rtm«nt of Defense National Media Pool. The poo^ are a co- 
S^St^ l^ement designed to balance the media s d^in, 
foTunilateral coverage with the logistics realities of the mill- 
^Z^oSS^^n^Ud^make it impossible for every media repjj- 
SSLtWrto cJver every activity of his or her choice and with 
CWJTCOM's responsibility to maintain operational sewnty, 
p;S«^ the safety of the troops, and prevent >nterferencemth 
mUitary operations. There is no intention to discriimnate 
Trn^fg media representatives on the basis of ^^^^^^^^^^ 
or viewpoint. Favoritism or disparate treatment of the i^iain 
Dool operations by pool coordinators will not be tolerated. Th» 
S^rU^wd intenti^of the pool concept is to get niedia rep«. 
STv^to and from the scene of military ^^lon w get their 
Sports back to the Joint Information Bureau-Dhahran for 
fuSg-rapidly and safely, and to permit unilateral me^^v- 
e age of cLbat and combat-related activity as ^ P««*^ 
There will be two types of pools: eighteen-member poob for 
Siund climbit opera^i^ and smaller, ^--^"'^'^^^i 
Sound combat and other coverage. Pools will be formed and 
«verned by the media organizations that 1"^^?^ " 
Sipate and will be administered through P<^l^PP°"^^ ^ 
dinators working in conjunction with the JIB-^t^ahran. Tte 
m^ia will operate under the ground rules issued by CENT- 
COM on January 15. 1991. 

Pool participation „ .u^ 

Due to logistics and space limitations, participation in the 
Dools will 1« limited to media that principally serve the Amen- 
Sn public and that have had a long-term presence covering^ 
Snmen of Defense military operations, except for pooi^ ^ 
K specifically designated as "Saudi" or "intemational. Pool 
SioSTwm be divided among the following categories of 
SHl^ion. radio, wire service, news -^azine newspa- 
De7 pencil photo, Saudi, and international. Media that do not 
TrincS ly irve the American public are qualified to partici- 
^te Tthe CENTCOM media pool in the intemauonal categCH 

ry- 

Pool procedures , ^ 

Because of the extensive media presence in the Arabian Gulf, 
the fact that some media organizations are represented by 
manyTnd viduaU, and the likelihood that more organiza ions 
Td fni^duals will amve in the future, tnembership m al^^^^^^ 
eeories except pencil will be by organization rather than specif- 
ic in^vS rn organization will be eligible to participate in 
^" activities only after being a member the appropi^te 
media oool category for three continuous weeks. Members of a 
sTnl tnum^7may use their discretion to allow participa. 

on by organizations which have had a significant stay m 
countrj. b?t which have had breaks in their stay that would 
oSse cause them to be ineligible to participate under the 
three-continuous-weeks rule. _i u., 

The singie-medium pools will be formed and governed by the 
members. The members of each category will appoint a pool co- 
ordinator who will serve as the spokesperson P^"^ 
of contact for that medium. The print media will selert a coor- 
dinator who wilt serve as the point of contaa for the pencil cat- 



egory Any disputes about membership in or operation of the 
pool shall be resolved by the pool coordinator. 

Each single-medium pool coordinator will mamtmn a current 
list of membeis and a waiting list pnontized m the order m 
which they should be placed on the pools. The same order will 
bTuaed to replace pool members during normal rotations and 
SorfnJ^vSSTmSS^rs who return frjm the ^eld P«m^ 
turely and who do not have another individual m Dhahran 
from their organization to replace them „„«^i-.teiv 

Membership of standing pools will rotate approximately 
every two to three weeks as the situation permits. 
Pool catagories and composition: 

Television: The television category wUl be open to the major 
television networks. . 

Radio: The radio category will be open to those ra^o net- 
works that serve a general (noiiprivate) ^ 

Wire Service: The wire service category wUl be open to the 

Te^rMaS^TThe news magazine category wUl be open to 
those major national news magazines that serve a general news 

paper The newspaper category will be -ividrf intoj^ 
subcategories for participation in the '^l^^J-^^f^'i^jS; 
One will be open to those major papers and n•^Wf^BJ?^ 
that have made a commitment «nce the *^ ^ 
ation Desert Shield to cover U.S. miUtary 
Arabia and which have had a continuous or n«»^»t"iuous 
pi^Lnce in Saudi Arabia smce the ea^y rtj*-^^ 
ation. such as the New York Times, Cox. Knight-KjMCT.^f 
Str^t Journal, Chicago Tribune. Ix» Angles Ttn^J^^^ 
Post. USA Today, and Boston Globe. The second category wiU 
include ail other newspapers. ^rter) mav 

Pencil: The general category of "pencil (print reporter) may 
be used by the print media pool coordinator 
reporters to the smaller pools. All eligible print reporters may 

'Thor'The photography category will be «iivided into Uie 

four subcategories of wire, ne*«P«P«-- '^^^"X.^r! 
agency. Participants may take part in only one S'J^^^^- 
^laudi: The Saudi category will be open to Saudi ."porteis as 
determined by the Saudi Ministry of Information li«fon in the 
JI^Dhahran. They must speak and write EngUah and must file 
their reports in English. 

International: The international category will 
Dor^e" from organizations which do not principally serve the 
A^an publllfrom any news medium. Tliey must speak and 
write English and must file their reports in English. 

SHARING OF MEDIA PRODUCTS WrTHIN THE CENTCOM POOLS 

Pool participants and media organizations eligible tj partia- 
pa^ in the ^>ls will share all media products within their 
m^ium; Vg .^levision products will be shared hy all oUier teU 
Tvlsr^pool members and photo products wi I rf«mi 
other photo pool members. The procedures for »hani« those 
prS^ucSs andX operating expenses of the pool will be deter 
mined by the participants of each medium 

ALERT PROCEDURES TOR COMBAT CORBESPONOENT POOL 
ACTIVATION 

When the pools are to be activated, the ^I^I'^"^.'^' 
or his designated representative will ca 1 each of the pool coor- 
d nators and announce the activation of the pools. The pool co. 
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ordinators will be told when and where the pooi members are 
to report (the reporting time will be within — but not later 
than — two hours of alert notification). 

Operational security (OPSEC) considerations are of the 
utmost concern. JIB personnel, pooi coordinators, and pool 
members need to be especially cognizant of OPSEC. All in- 
volved with the activation of the pools need to remain calm and 
unexcited. Voice inflection, nervous behavior, etc., are: all indi- 



cators that something extraordinary is underway and could 
signal that operations are imminent. 

Neither pool coordinators nor pool members will be told if 
the activation is an "exercise" or actual "alert". 

Pool members should report to the predesignated assembly 
area dressed for deployment, with the appropriate equipment 
and supplies. 

Recommendations for changes to pool membership or other 
procedures will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
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MEDIA POLICY 



"The first essential in military operations is that no information of value shall be 
aiven to the enemy. The first essential in newspaper work and broadcastmg 'swioe- 
open publicity. It is your job and mine to try to reconcile those sometimes diverse 

considerations. " 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1944 



INTRODUCTION 

As in all previous American conflicts, the rules for news coverage of 
Ooerations Desert Shield and Desert Storm were driven by the need to balance tne 
reauirements of operational security against the public s right to know about 
on^go n^mil.tary operations. Department of Defense (DOD) policy calls for making 
available "timely and accurate information so the public, Congress, and the news 
media may assess and understand the facts about national security and defense 
strateqv " withholding information "only when disclosure would adversely affect 
national security or threaten the safety or privacy of the men and women of the 
Armed Forces." The news media feel compelled to report as much information 
about current newsworthy events as possible. 

The challenge to provide full news coverage of Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm was complicated by several factors: 

• The host nation, closed to western media before the operation began, was 
reluctant to permit reporters to enter the country and was concerned about 
reporting of cultural sensitivities. 

• More than 1 ,600 news media representatives eventually massed in Saudi 
Arabia to report about the war. 

• The combat actions of Operation Desert Storm used high technology, 
involved long-range weapons, and occurred on and over a distant, vast, open desert 
and from ships operating in adjacent bodies of water. 

• The combined armor and airmobile attacks and drives through Kuwait and 
Iraq were rapid. 
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• This was the first major American war to be covered by news media able to 
broadcast reports instantaneously to the world, including the enemy. 

From the beginning of the crisis, DOD worked closely with Central Command 
(CENTCOM), the Joint Staff (JS), the Services, and news media organizations to 
balance the'media's needs with the military's ability to support them and its 
responsibility to preserve US combat forces' operational security. The goal was to 
provide as much information as possible to the American people without 
endangering the lives or missions of US military personnel. 

When the USS Independence (CV 62) battle group arrived in the Gulf of Oman 
on 7 August and the first Air Force (USAF) F-1 5s landed on sovereign Saudi territory 
on 8 August, approximately one week after Iraq invaded Kuwait, there were no 
western reporters in the Kingdom. The US government urged the Saudi government 
to begin granting visas to US news organizations, so reporters could cover the US 
military's arrival. On 10 August, the Secretary of Defense called the Saudi 
ambassador to inquire about the progress for issuing visas. The ambassador said the 
Saudis were studying the question but agreed in the meantime to accept a pool of 
US reporters if the US military would arrange their transportation. 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS OPERATIONS 



National Media Pool 



The DOD National Media Pool, formed in 1985, was alerted the same day. The 
pool enables reporters to cover the earliest possible US military action in a remote 
area where there is no other presence of the American news media, while still 
protecting the element of surprise - an essential part of operational security. 

Starting with those initial 1 7 press dooI members - representing 
Associated Press, United Press International, Reuters, Cable News Network, National 
Public Radio, Time, Scripps-Howard, the Los Angeles Times, and the Milwaukee 
Journal - the number of reporters, editors, photographers, producers, and 
technicians grew to nearly 800 by December. Except during the first two weeks of 
the pool, those reporters all filed their stories independently, directly to their own 
news organizations. 



Joint Information Bureau 



To facilitate media coverage of US forces in Saudi Arabia, CENTCOM 
established a Joint Information Bureau (JIB) in Dhahran and, later, another m 
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Riyadh. Saudi Ministry of Information representatives also were located with the JIB 
in Dhshran, which let vjsjting media register with the Saudi government and the JIB 
at one location. The JIB coordinated with reporters and worked to arrange visits to 
units the reporters desired to cover. The Saudi government required that a US 
official escort reporters visiting Saudi bases. TheCENTCOM Public Affairs Office 
(PAO) assumed this responsibility and provided escorts to facilitate coverage on 
Saudi bases and to US units on the ground and at sea and throughout the theater. 



Media Concerns 



One of the concerns of news organizations in the Pentagon press corps was 
that they did not have enough staff in the Persian Gulf to cover hostilities. Since 
they did not know how the Saudi government would respond to their requests for 
more visas, and since they couldn't predict what restrictions might be imposed on 
commercial air traffic in the event of a war, they asked the Pentagon to provide a 
military plane to take in a group of reporters to act as journalistic reinforcements. A 
USAF C-141 cargo plane left Andrews Air Force Base, MD, on 17 January, the 
morning aftertne bombing began, with 126 news media personnel on board. That 
plane left as offensive operations began, durmg the most intensive airlift since the 
Berlin blockade. The fact that senior military commanders dedicated one cargo 
airplane to the job of transporting another 126 journalists to Saudi Arabia 
demonstrated the military's commitment to take reporters to the scene of the action 
so they could get the story out to the American people. 

The Pentagon worked closely with the CENTCOM P.^0 to determine how best 
to facilitate coverage of potential hostilities in the Persian Gulf, After several 
meetings at the Pentagon with military and civilian public affairs officials 
experienced in previous conflicts, and Pentagon press corps bureau chiefs, the 
Department published on 14 January a one-page list of ground rules and a one-page 
list of guidelines for the news media covermg operations in the Gulf. 



Media On The Battlefield 



As early as October, it appeared hostilities in the region could result in a 
large, fast-moving, and deadly battle. The Pentagon sent a joint public affairs team 
to Saudi Arabia on 6 October to evaluate the public affairs aspects of hostile action 
and help CENTCOM prepare for media coverage of any such eventuality. The team 
was convinced that, given the size and distances involved, the probable speed of 
advance of US forces, the potential for the enemy to use chemical weapons, and the 
sheer violence of a large scale armor battle would make open coverage of a ground 
combat operation impractical, at least during its initial phase. 
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The team, therefore, recommended that pools of reporters be assigned to 
units to cover activity within those units. These reporters would stay with units to 
ensure they would be present with military forces at the beginning of any combat 
operations. Although the plan was initially rejected, the command ultimately 
implemented a similar plan calling for ground combat news media pools, all of 
which would be in place before the ground campaign began. 

The second contentious issue was the requirement that in the event of 
hostilities, all pooled media products undergo a security review. Although most 
reporting from the theater had been unrestricted, the military was concerned that 
reporters might not realize the sensitivity of certain information and might 
inadvertently divulge details of military plans, capabilities, operations, or 
vulnerabilities that would jeopardize the outcome of an operation or the safety ot 
US or other Coalition forces. The plan called for all pooled media material to be 
examined by the public affairs escort officer on scene solely for its conformance to 
the ground rules, not for its potential to express criticism or cause embarrassment. 
The public affairs escort officer would discuss ground rule problems he found vyith 
the reporter and, if no agreement could be reached about the disputed material, it 
would be sent immediately to the JIB Dhahran for review by the JIB Director and the 
appropriate news media representative. If they could not agree, the issue vvould be 
elevated to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) for review with the 
appropriate bureau chief. The ultimate decision on publication rested with the 
originating reporter's news organization, not the government or the military. 

While the pools were in existence, only five of more than 1 ,300 print pool 
stories were appealed through the stages of the review process to Washington for 
resolution Four of those were cleared in Washington within a few hours. The fifth 
story dealt in considerable detail with the methods of intelligence operations m the 
field The reporter's editor-in-chief chose to change the story to protect sensitive 
intelligence procejdures. 

In addition to 27 reporters on ships and at air bases, when the ground 
offensive began, CENTCOM had 1 32 reporters in place with the US ground foi'ces to 
cover their activity. This let reporters accompany every combat division into battle. 

Although plans called for expeditious handling of pool reports, much of it 
moved far too slowly. The JIB Dhahran reviewed 343 pool reports filed during or 
immediately after the ground war and found approximately 21 percent arrived at 
the JIB in less than 12 hours, 69 percent arrived in less than two days, and 10 percent 
arrived in more than three days. Five reports, hampered either by weather or by 
poor transportation, arrived at the JIB more than six days after they were filed. 

The press arrangements in Southwest Asia were a good faith effort on the 
part of the military to be as fair as possible to the large number of reporters on the 
scene to get as many reporters as possible out with troops durmg a highly mobile, 
modern ground war, and to allow as much freedom in reporting as possible while 
still preventing the enemy from knowing precisely the nature of Coalition plans. 
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An unanticipated problem, however, grew out of the security review issue_ 
Reporters were upset with the presence of public affairs escort officers. Although 
is a common practice for a public affairs officer to be present during interviews wr 
military personnel, the fact the escort officer had the additional role of reviewing 
stories for conformance to ground rules led to the public affairs officer being 
perceived as an impediment. Normally the facilitators of interviews and the medii 
advocate, public affatrs officers now were considered to be mhrbiting the flow of 
information between the troops and the media. 



Media Briefings 

DOD and GENICOM conducted extensive briefings on Operation Desert 
Storm When the air campaign began, the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs briefed the news media. Several hours later, during the morning ot 
17 January, the Commander-in-Chief, CENTCOM, and the CENTCOM Air Forces 
Commander conducted an extensive briefing in Riyadh. At the Pentagon, during the 
next 47 days the JS Directors of Operations and Intelligence -two of the most 
knowledgeable officials about the operation - along with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs conducted 35 televised news briefings. Likewise, in Saudi 
Arabia the command provided the Deputy Director of Operations for daily, ^ 
televised briefings, and also provided background briefings at the news media s 
request The command provided 98 briefings (S3 on-the-record and 45 on 
background). Along with the news reports coming from reporters accompanying 
our forces in the field, these daily news briefings - conducted by the people 
responsible for planning and carrying out the operation - provided an 
unprecedented amount of information about the war to the American people. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



Accomplishments 

• DOD acted quickly to move reporters into place to cover the early stages of 
the American military buildup in Saudi Arabia, providing access for the first 
western reporters to the early stages of the operation. CENTCOM, in 
conjunction with DOD, established a pool system, enabling the news media to 
cover Operation Desert Storm through 159 reporters and photographers who 
were with combat units. In contrast, 27 reporters were with the D-Day invasion 
force in 1944 when the first wave of troops went ashore. 

• The media pool system placed pool members in positions to witness actual 
combat or interview troops immediately after combat, as evidenced by the fact 
approximately 300 reports filed during the ground war were filed from forward 
deployed units on or near the front lines. Of that number, approximately 60 
percent appeared to contain eyewitness accounts of the fighting. 

• Pool members were permitted to interview front-line troops. Some 352 
stories filed from the front included interviews with front-line troops. 

• Frequent public briefings were conducted on details of the operation. 



Shortcomings 

• Command support for the public affairs effort was uneven. Some 
component cortimandswere highly cooperative while others did notappearto 
place a priority on getting the story out. In some cases, this meant lack of 
communication and transportation assets or priorities to get stories back to the 
Dhahran JIB in a timely manner. 

• Because of the scope and sensitive nature of much of the operational 
planning, a significant number of PAOs were not able to stay fully abreast of 
daily developments, nor were they trained to conduct security reviews of pool 
products. Many were therefore unable to judge operational security violations 
properly. 

• The public affairs escort officers displayed a wide range of expertise in 
performing their duties. While many received praise from the media and unit 
commanders for having done excellent jobs, others, overzealously performing 
their duties, made mistakes which sometimes became news items. Occasional, 
isolated incidents, such as public affairs officers stepping in front of cameras to 
stop interviews, telling reporters they could not ask questions about certain 
subjects, and attempting to have some news media reports altered to eliminate 
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unfavorable information, were reported. Although these incidents were the 
exception, not the rule, they nonetheless frequently were highlighted in media 
reports. 



Issue 

• Medra sources have voiced dissatisfaction with some press arrangements, 

especially with the media pools, the need for military escorts for the news 
media, and security review of media pool products. DOD is woricmg with news 
media representatives on ways to improve news coverage of future US military 
combat operations. 
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RMOl AAA^COMUSeVNTAP kANOLlY APR VA/^RA/^ 
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RUCUAAA/CINCRAC OPPWTT A'R |i««^yRA^r 
nHCUAAAXURCINCTRAMB RCOTT APR ILyyTCRArx 
RUIAOWO/CIA WAlHtNOTQN OC/yPA// 
nUIACMC/CMC WABHINOTON OC^.'PA// 
RUBMAAAXCMIMPO WAgHINqrON OC 
RURAMOAXOARP WABHINOTON OCZ/RAy^ 
RHHMRRA^eiNCPAePtiT RRARk HARROfl NI^/RISy/ 
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nULYCCC/US* WMI T« rLAlN« 

nh»«aks A/aocT ritaom SA^^ceyy 

nUMOHOA/C« riMVrAe CAt^ aMITH Hli/yPA.// 

nuMnAsa^eo sii MiryyPAyy 

HMCUAAA/etNCMAC •COTT IL/^PAXy 

nMcesnsxcxMcroM ft MO»>f««««ON oa 

HMOXAAA/COMTAQ VAMOCIV AfS VA//PAy/ 
nWtHMA^AM«MAS«T MAMAMA^^OMC/^ 
MurMMS^AMaMBAAtT MUSCAT 
nUFHAO^AMSMaASaV A*U OIIABI 

nuiHnHy>Awi«MaAS«v aitaom 
nu«H0e<«'AMCk«Asav ooma 

HHIVMOA^f l«TM ASM COHVa OMAMRAN aA^^/CC^X 
(*M||VAAXI TFW OHAMMAM BAy^CCXFAXy 
■MXVHJA/a4NO ABM DIV » •© OMAMF AN/ V CC/ ✓ 
HHIVMOA/CDII XV2IJ AaN CORPa F WO OMAOMAM aA^/PAOy^ 

HurrnBa^uSMTM omahram ba 

nUKAUtA/NCa WAaMlNOTOH OC/^OA// 

aucjjca^icsa MACOitb Ava 9k 
MutHav^uaoAO eANaianA Australia 

RUFBOkO/ AOMtN COMSIKrHPLr 
NUPHMOA/CTF SIX ZERO 

nUF HI WA/FLTXMAOeO*«.AMT 0«T aiOONCLLA iry^J4J^^ 
ROFRCWA/NAt tSOONlLLA IT^/^JJ// 
RVCOSAA/FLTlMAaeOMLANT NORFOLK VA/yjJjy^ 
RUFNF F A/ ASeOMCO NAPLSS tT/^/iii^/ 
RWFNOSR^tlxrHFL TRIF OASTA lT/yjJJ/>^ 
RUFNOPAXaSJITMFLT FA OST NAFLIS »Tyrat«l.^-/ 
ni^CAHCA^AFNtway/lt// 
• T 

■ B s w a » 

•BCT20N 1 OF ■ 

mS«IO^STB. RRM^^e^A/X «^«-. - ..... 

AMFM^SUajBCTi APPROvaO ANMBR 0 TO O^OMO OCBBPT BMiaLD VWnxc 
AFFAIRS 4UI // 

atF/A/UBCINCC«MT 1 I t«Sa«AWO«S^/ »iOTAt.l 
RtF/B/SICOBF IJa<S«2AWO«a// F^IOTALI 

R«/C/TBk<^CeRAy liaBABSAUatB// ^ 

NARRXl. W» RBF A WAB USCINCCBMT RROPOSSO PuaLSC AFFAIRS OUSOANCB 

^AQl FOR OIBtRT BMtSLD. R«» S WAS StCOSF P«COi*«NO«e CHANORS TO 
HKF A ftSF C WAS OASO VAt APPROVtO CHANQCS TO JIB/'Sua-Jia 
MANNINO PROPOSSO IN RBF A BASSO ON BVSNTUAL CONBOLIOATION 0» MAIN- 
Jim AND USCINCCBNT PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFXCB (CCPAI , PBB *m. TATfcOR 
OASO «*A) . 
2 BtTUATIOM. 

a! BBNBRAL. TMIB plan PROVIOIB BPtCIFIC PAO, PA TASK I NO ANO 
o'vKRAkL CONCSPT OF OPSRATtONS FOR IN-TMIATIR U.S. MILITARY PA 
ACTIVtTtBB eONOUCTSO IN SUPPORT OF OPtRATtON OBSSMr ^HltLO. 
B SNkMy. THB IRAQI OOViRNMSNT ANO OrMBR OOvBRNK^NTB HOBftLB TO 
THI ACTIONS DBSCnitfBO IN TMtS PLAN CAN KUBBCTIO TO CQNOUCT 

SlONIFtCANT OlSINFOAMATtON OPBRAtlONt OBBIONBO TO OtlTOfir PUBLIC 
PSRCBPTXOMB Of TH« IMTINTIOMB OP THB U80 ANO UBCINCCBNr. THBSB 
OPf RATIONS CAN INCLU9B, BUT ARB NOT LIMITIO TOi Ml SRt PRi StNTATtON 
OF PUBLIC 8TATSMBNTS BY U. B. OFFICIALS, PLANTINO INACCWRATB DATA 
WITM tlLKCTIO MOIA RBPRKSCNTATI VtS OR ORBANI Z AT I ONS. ANO OTHBR 
ACT! VI TIBS DBBIONBO TO AOVSRSBLT INrLUSNCS PUBLIC OPSHION IN CONUB 
ANO ABROAO. 

^ ' fiit 8 S » iXl "'0 |Lt. ' »iaV!Pt "8v BWALi">A' auibAWCB?ANO COORDS NAT B PA 
ACTIONS AFFBCTtNO O^Hi^ii COUNTRIBB ANO IMTBRNATtONAL OROANI B ATSONB 

AB AFFRCPRJATl, _ _ 

l^l ^gQ c)A) WILL BNSUPS TtMKkY NOTIFICATION ANO OSPLOVMBNT OF 
THt DOO NATIONAL L«OIA POOL, IF ACnVATBO.' ABO »Al WILL 
COOOOIMATt WITH THB DBPARTMBNT OP BTATB 4DOB> TO OOTAIN NOBT 
OOVIRNMSNT APPROVAL FOR OOO NATIONAL NBwB MBOIA POOL ANO WILL 
ASSIST USCINCCBNT PA AB APPROPRXATB TO OBTAIN APPROVAL FOP 
UBCINCCBNT PBOIONAL MBwB MfOIA POOLB BNTRV INTO THC ARBA OF 
BF^PONBIPtl ITV UOP* . OBTAILBD INFORMATION. SUPPORT ARRANBBMBNTB 
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mciNCC iNT T9_0AaD^u^> ' row a^pmoval. ... , 

•I iivrnfr OP iNroMMAtioKi AUtuoiiitT wikL ukTiUATIlV'lt'etL-tffATca 

ICI AftO »A1 WlkL A8SIBT USCINCCINT TA All Arf•fl0^n t ATI ON A 
CONIINOINO VABIt Oun|M« THIS OPIHATIOM. 

ai TMt U.S. JK»#OAMAriOM BlllVtCt (UIIISI fl«»»«ll«Mf Af CVC« *MO 1MB 
PAOS |M TH« AMBMICAN ■M»Aft«||S |M SAtJOl AHAIIIA, QAr*!!. OMAM, 

uMtrce AHA* iMiMArta, aAtmAiN amo ofiivns as t^muoto, wtiL rnnvcos 
A«ninfAMC4 |M te«Nri»viMO *io«t navio»4 nr mki r i vi i i r « nvOAiitii »<Mt »'A 
i <: I R S wfm f »i t • Ot'StA i i nn. auhi • i o*»*« • rim ti« n«r>nr »m « t i v/n n 

Wtkk 0« AOk« TO lOSMTtPV i-OCACkV OASIID U *. MSOtA, mowllH 

AftttafAMeir jri orvci.o^iM4 POttcit* •*«AAiintMo (40f« t .ma * f om mvaia amo 
INTCRPACf WITH LQCAt ,OOV«RNMINT». j 

(9) fU>>r*oAtmi4 O^ilFttD ceuMANOtA* writ reif^ntMAff tfij AHVAf^nH wt rH4 

UftCIMCeCHr' ^rtOPOklO CMAMOIB to pa OUIOAi^CK ntLAttl^a TO CPaAATttSM 
H) U« AMBAmVADOf B, Of *l«9 SQ MT A r | V« S *Mb COMf*OM«Mr COMUAMOSN* 

wiib ■> Kt^T Aovir.cu OP MiLitAnv rA Acricwitt APrirett»«« T»*mit an«*« 
OP ni«»eM« lait I T V riinouaii AVp«io«*f«t Art cmahmci 

e. MOLICr. UOU I'OtlCV, IN rHtft UrcjtA « I 0»*. yitOWinCB TAHIMB AN 

ACTtVl A^PPOaCH rO INPOAMIMQ THC AM«I»|CaM AMD S H ff ■ RHA f 1 OMAt 
»U«kICt. CVinv CPPONT wttk ■! MAU« rO OlSStMINAta ACCURA1C, 
COMnCITt ANO TtK«LV tN^OHMATIOfi tt)| t C r»inOV<lH *¥tH Ml Wfl 

MCOtA TO TM| MAK2MUM SXTtMr »OSBJnt.« COimiBTSNf «r| fM Orcn A T tO^IAL 
««eui*|Tr «»»tBC»« RVnilONMCL BAPUTT ANO- *lt>|;r NAVtClM •KNfl I svt rtis. 

I. A««u««TioM«. T»it refct.owiM« A««ifMnvfoN« cam fi» maoh rwi i»a 

PCANNINO PUnPOSRSi 

11) rH< ACTiOM o«acni«to in this «irt.AM in OP nyiniMVLV Mi«i»t, 
wonLO*wiot MfioiA tNrancsT. 

Qt TMC OOO MATlOMAt HI! MCOIA POCt AMQ/Of* nCqtOMAk M* MtnfA 
f*OOLS WtlL St ACrivAtVO IM iMt Aflti COflBtlltaNT Wf fit ItOflT MArtOt* 

SCMfft T 1 vt T t IK AMU Arrr*ovAk. 

(J> EfATtMCM-'S TO Mlt«#S MfQIA AMO-^OM PUBLIC W| L t BB tN ACCOflOANCB 
wt rM Ar>fnov/«u r'UPlIC ArrACM* CumiamCC. 

I4t IMC JOIMT CMXCrS OP filAr* UC^i pa MIIPONVS rtlL WILL Bt 
ACrtVATIO »0 *«ft|«T U«C|M4rcaNr AMO in AUVICI rn* IIATfONAk commamo 
Aur»iOAXTy »«CAt OP THK RA ABRBCIB OP i Ml OrinAIIOfl. 

(•I TtiB MAIN JOINT SNPOnMATION BURtAW iilBI WJii. B« AGTIVAfBD IM 
niVAOM, S. A. tr WILL B« COtLOrAISn WITH UtClNCCiNT ^OAWAMO. 
INITIALkV JIB Wlil BB MAMMCD BV COi, OON HIRCNOrPNIR, UBA| CAI*T 
MIKI IMCnuAN. UftMf MAi 0«.tM BAWMOCRB, U«A| CAR T «BV|N BAOaBTT, 
UlAF, AMO CAPT TOM LAROCK, UBAI, rBM«ORA«¥ COMMBflCIAL RHQNB 
NUMOiR 18 Bl 1 •••«- I -47«- I ••4. 

m» BUBOADtMATB JIB W|Lt SB BBTABblS»IBO AT C4TPIU« AMO MANMBO BV 
LCOr* RON MORBB, PMONB S I I - 1 f S- f • • - 4 t a. AN AOOITfONAI. SUBOROINATK 
JIB WILL ISTABLISHBO Af OUSAt, UAB| WITH RQlBNTtAL JIBS AT ABU 

OHABt. UAC UIJB OPPfCli UBtB flPnCB MANAMA, BAHRAtMi ANO OTHBR 
tOCATtONB At RI0Uir\BO. 

ni MILtTARV BURRORT OP MBW« MROIA RP PRC tKNT ATI VB S MMRBt Wlkt 
OIPINCe lAW PARABRAP»IB 1. A. HI «AI . IQI . «.A. .M, ANO CJCB MBS RIP 

■ I ALL PA ACTinNB Wilt BB XM ACCOnOAMCB WITH A»*f»LfCABtl OOO J Ct 
AMfi U^CfMCCtMr OIPICTIVtB. UMLIBB IP! C I P | CAL L V BrATBO OTHBRWl'sB. 

*Jt MltBION. USCIMCeCMr, At nfRprrCD SV OASO- 9»At , Wlbk 
IPtCUTI AN ACrlVC PA RROnPAM THAT COt^VV VB TO BXrCRNAL AMD IMTBRNAt 
AimfPMrRB TM« RItOiVB OP THB WBO rO mOtBCT ITS RCOXONAt. iNfflRBBTB 
A«40 APPOROB NMHB APRROWRfATB ACCCBB TO UNCt ABBt R I ■ O, TIMPLY AND 

ArrifHArr accounti op u. b OPinArtuMS. aooi T t Onall v. tmi prooram 

«PIP« TO ILLUSTRATI U.S. PORCCB* ABILtriBB TO OITIR AMO OirBNO 
AND IP MPrp««ART riQI4T AMO OB»tAt fMIUy f ORCB B. TMt rOiiOWlNo' 
TMCMSB SHOULD ■TRISSCO OURIMO MP. U I A liflBITB rO AkI, UMITBi 

^ - _ ^- *• 'ORCtB ARB OMB RART OP A MUl. T I MAT I OMAL PORC^ ABBBMOiBO IN 
Or^NBt or THBtATB TO WORtOWtDI VITAL IMTBRCtTB. 

R. U «. POnCtt ARf RRCBCMT IN BAUOl ARAOlA TO BIT UR 0CPBN8IVI 

Pn^TTrON^ ANO THIM TO TRAIN AMO wOrtK wf TM TM« BAUD! ANO OIMBR 
UILITARV UNITB, All APPPOPRIATB. 

c. AMPRir.A no».% NOT cacK coNPiieT, mor dobs it isbr to cnart thb 
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PA9M 94 !• HWCJACC •14114 14/«t92Z 

ocftrtHv Op OTtaiM MAriet>««, aar am«bica «wxLk. stano sv »i«B rmcMoa. 

THC MttaiOM OP TM« U.S. TnOOfiB !• wmOL C V OCrCNStUK. 

o, g, a. raoee* ao« not aAvoi ahakia to Daiv« thi snAOtt OUT o* 

KUWAIT.. TMS CCONOMIC •AMCriO«>4ft AH* V«ata»4«0 TO ACCOM^klSH THAf 

0 r 



OAABivuw «ucjAcci««« sat«yt0-«ss«--f«uejGeA pwcssaa mmdsaaa mmmmviva hmcoS 
t t e R ■ T f 
tiCTxoN a OP • 

00 Ak. 

■ • THIS la A JOXNT U. AMO MUbTI -MATtOMAL aP^ORT AS OailftONMBi. 

VBOM ALL u. a. aaavteaa, aAuoi ahavsa amo othb* eouMTvsaa A«a 
AataMOkBo PBOVSOXN9 TMB aKPaarsM or THatR aiRviea to thb coumom 

DirCNtl tAUOX ARABIA. 

4. Ail ixeCUTfON 

A. eONCIPT or OPtRATlON*. VtC INCCt NT, * Wj tH THg OUlOAMCf OP 

OAse- »At, WILL. «a RaaPOMaiBka rOR Akv ra ORaRATioMO or waeiNcecNT 

MOTRa tUPRORTINO ANO COMMOMaMT COMMANQO, ANO OTMaR RARTICIRATINO 
UNlTa 'OR THIS OPtRATIOri. UtCtMCCtr-IT WILL AUTHORS SB THB 
UaCINCCtNT »AO TO CONDUCT HOUTINI RA MATTCRB OM HIS BBHAtr. 
UACtMCCtNT RAO WSkL RL AN, COORDtMATa, ANO DIRBCT MILITARV PA 

ACTxvxTxaa von tmss orcration. pa actxvitibb wibk aa conouctbd sm 

eOOROSNATlON WXTM TMB BBMSOR OOB RCRRBtBNTATt VBB IN THg APBA. 

auppoprxNO ano comrombnt commanob ano coumamobrb or rarticspatimo 

UMITB BMOUkO PROVIDB PA PBRaONMBC AU«MBf>ITATXON TO TMB J XBXBUB- 

JSB9 XN ftURRORT OT THB PA PLAN. » 

lit NCwa MCDIA POOl. OPIOATTONB. tW THB OOD NATXO^tAb NCW8 MBOtA 

POOk OP A RB OlOMAL OOO NBWB MBDtA POOL ARB ON^SCBNB, TMBT WILL 
RieiZVI, AT A MtNIMUM, TH| ROkLOWlNO CHAIRMAN JOINT CHSIP OP BTaPP 

MtNIMXXI CONSIOBRBO 
OIRBCTIO tUPPORTt 

tAI OAII.V, COMPRBHBNSX VC, A^iO UMCLAtaxriSO OPBRATIONAL BRSBPSNOS. 

mt TO PBRFOPM STB MSBBXON Or BNABtINO POOC MtMaiPB TO PROVSOB 
IN-DBPTM COVBRAOa OF THB BVBMT, TMB PCXJk RBOUXRCB ACCBCa TO ACTUAL 
AR8A8 or COMBAT. TMB MBOXA RIALXa* AND ACCBRT TH8 ILBMCNT OT RIBH 
XNMBRBMT XM ACCOMRAMVINO MILITARY PORCBB INTO COMBAT. THflfl 
PBPBONAL BAFBTT IB NOT A PBABON rOP BKCbUOtNO TMCM FROM AN ARB* OP 
ON-OOINO OrBPATIONB. A niPORTBR BMOULO BB TPtATtO At A MBMBBR OP 
TNC UNIT ANO ALkOWCO TO UOVB WITH IT. AT THB BAUB TXMf, 
COWMANQBRB MUBT SNBURB THB UNARMBO, UNTRAINBD RBPORTBRS APB NOT 
RBCWLIBBLV RUT IN ByPOBaO SITUATIONB. THBT MUBT BB ALLOWBO TO 
eOVBB TMB ACTXON PROM ROBTTIONB OP RBABOMABLB BAPVTV. 

«l RtAiONABkC ACCBBt TO MBY COMMAHO ANO 8TAPP RBRBONNCk. ALL 
INrORMATION PROVIOKO BY TH8SB PBRtONNBL wILi, BB UNCLABBXPIfO ANO 
ON THt RBCORO. 

01 ONCB THBY MAVB RBCBtVBO TM| ARRIVAL BRIBPINO, PdOL MMBBRB 
«HrHII O BB DBRt.OVBO*XN BMALL BLBMBNTB OP PnOU OMB TO THRBB PBRSONB 
TMROUQHOUT TMB COMBAT ARB A XN OROBR TO RROVIOB BALANCBO COVBRAOB 
OP ORBRAtlONB. ONCB THB POOL MBMBBRB HAVB OBBBRVBO TMB INITIAL 
BVBNT, THBY WILL NBPO TO BB RBABBBMBLBO BO TMCY CAN COMRARB NOTBt 
ANO PTLB A rONBOl tOATBO POOL BTOMv. POOL MBMBBRB BMOULO TMBN BB 
RtTUOMIO TO THB OPBRATIONAL ARBA AMD THXB CVCkB RBPBATBO AS OPTBH 
AS NtCBSSARV UNTIL P0O«. OPBRATIONa ARB TBRMINATBD. WMSN 

coNfitriBRTNa ArTTvtTiet ron thb mcoia pool to covbr ano rlanninO 

TMBIR tTINBRARY, IT IB AOVIBABLB TO CONSULT W| TW POOL MBMBBRS. IP 

WBLL BRtaran on tmi! day* s orbbational cvintb, thby will probably 

HAVB A aOOO 10BA OP TMt TYRB OP COVBRAOC TH«Y PfCL It OfSlRABLB. 

MAXIMUM rLIXIBXLITY BHOULO BB BUILT INTO THB ITINBRARV TO ALLOW 
rOR POTINTIAI- MINOR OBLAVB. POOL BBCORTS SHOWLO LOOK POR TAROKTS 
OP ORRORTUNXTT POR AOOITXONAL COVBRAOB, SUCH AS CIVILIAN BVACUOB. 
OOS PCRSONNCL. ETC. 
m.l COOPIRATION PROM ALL PORCBS PAR ri CXP ATI NO, ON A NOT-TO- 
INTBRPfBB BASIS. IB SSSBNTIAL. 

mt UPON ARR1VAI, THB POOL WILL BK MB T BY THB UNIT COftArfANDBR OH 
OBSIONATBO RBPRBSaMTATt VS. THB COMMANOBR OR DBSIONATBO 
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M«M.«»« * »A •Ult^tMO OM COMMUNICATION. C*pI«I1»1tU« iJtlJJlJS 
A««nANatMCNrB, T»AN6.0«TATfON. ANO TM« «»CO»T iviTBM. .Tb 

W» NMMtt Wn.t. «■ «tCO0TIO AT Atl. TXM«S. MKPIAT AT ALL TIMSB o« 

^A srArr MeM.ti.B o« otmch mihtahy iscortS I!2Jo2ItNi tII 5?' 
«> at no TtM« Witt Nuns e«rAtN«o on rumtm 

«» Att tNTCnvtewfl WITH MMflt krltt OC ~ ON TM« ItMCOaa - At ft «^i«»a 

Or«nATiON wttt cooneiNArco tmaouom pa »oet •■cobto jti •! 

ooo^^a";?:;;;,ji:,'* 

<1» USCINCCBNT PUVtlC A^rAtnt OrrfCVAi 

<A» AOVlSa UBCXNCCtNr on all pa MATT«»« pop TMIt OO.PATION 

M •■"VII At TH« OM.te«»>« 000 PA ptPntmiMTAtsva. a« Ptouipi 



fC» 



««« OBTAIN MOtT OOVCKNMCNT t^PPAOvAt FOW ACeaSS Of 

?rN?;;'2?siA^;;Str'*'* M,t,TA./.;s,j'^::::cS; 

0» COOPOXNATI pa ACTtVTTItt WITH TM> CVMIOP MILXTAPV 
PCPPIBINTATZVI ON TM« US COUNTPY T, AM. *».«N AP-iiiltlJ, 

ri AS APPPOPPtATt. SUPIPVXSt TM» VSTASttSMMKMT OP A jaXMT 
XNFOPMATION BUPIAU UIB> OP SuBOB D X NA Tt J J J,. AB SloSlifi 

•-OPO..O PA«. N.WB «,L.A.€. AND "uoJSv?™; ";,AB.. 

OZPBCT AMO COOPOXNATV OM.BCSNB pa BFPOATB COMBtBTPMT ft Tu 

0A60- PA) POtieV OUIOANCB. *»»»TP. CONaiVTSWr WITH 

QI UBCINCCINT COMiONBNT COMMANOSnB AND BUPPOWTINO COlyMAMBPPB am 
ronCBB ABBXONtO TO UBCXNCCtNTi -w—ijwtiW COMtAMOBRB Or 

Ul SUBMIT TO UBCIfJCCBNT P AO ANV UATtPXAL OP XNPOPMATXaN PPBPaPBil 

<CI PPOVIOB BxPSnilNCBO PUBtlC ArPAfPS l>tNBONMflL TO TUP 
^IBB. ONCt BBTABLIBMto. TO BCPVB *B PuIlVJ Or^JJipI aIS tJII™ 

oprietps wxTM OTM.P ropcts. bb-vxcbb ano ooS piS^I.S^JTTiii 

J^l COOPOXNArS WITH ANO INrOPM uBCtNCCBNT PAO AND JIB ON Jtt 
SXaNirxCANT PA ACTIONS ANO PPOBtflMS • ^ «w AND JXB ON Att 

«» ONC8 OPIPATXONB COMMBNCB. IM*«DIATBLV PROVXDC UNCLAPPterBA 
AUOIOVIBUAL UV. AND ViBUAt I NP OPMA T 1 ON Mil "S' JSo ^SJ " ' " 

UBCINCCBNT OAO FOP PBtCABB TO NCWB MBOXA PBPPBBKMTAtTw.p 
INTtPNAL INPORMATXOM PPOOPAMS. •^O*^ •BPPBBBNTATl VBB ANO POP 

C. COOnOlNATINQ INSTRUCTIONS 

Jll WNBHB TMB PPBttNCB OP TROOPS, AfPCPAPT 0» COUIPMBMT IB 
PtAINtY VltlOtC TO.NMPt, SUCH »f*t««Mei MAY •! €OHPlI2JI M««. 
WHO ntOUCST CONPlRlkATION. -ay mu CQNPtMMiO TO NMAI 

BT 

• i BSB 

NHNN 



0*A«tvijw P>JCJACCIBB4 »>«B?f ••BBBB..nuejeeA pu^.p^a - 

8 e C P t T •-••--"WCJCCA PUBBBAA PMOIAAA PHHMBPA PUCQS 

StCrtON i Of B 

CoLASir**'^ 1.XA1SON IB AUTMORIl.O BBTwBBN PAOB AT Att tlV.tA OP 
JH,,^^^* IN PtACB. PBRSONNBt «MO DBPtOY TO BAUOt APAPIA w.Li. 

ctA..,;fi;;'^:cf:;;?;wrv.jr;M^."srp:s^"'^^"^ cAPA.it. ty i. 

Ml ACCIOBNTS^INCIOBNTB Witt Bt niPOPTBO ItA^BCAYPL* 

UBCINCCBNT PAO AN. J I. .Y PASTBST MBANB "•^OlATSkY TQ 
• . VI..ATXM PBCOPOB 0# nCitAStt. ^.B«C COriP.O.MecS ANO ABBPONtBt 

- SECnCT - 
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TO Ow«*tl« WlkW MA1MT*1W«0, A»-0 •lOMlPfCAM* tMPOMMAftOM «fLI 

acMT TO wsctMccsi^T AMo OA«e«p* via »astsst kmano Povsiakt. aw*.. 

». ACenSDXTATtOM. ALl. MMR* mt^.^. mm HIOUIMIO to OtMONtTWATl 

ASSOCIATION WITH A nseeoNtxso m«oia o««anh*tion m-r so».« ^opu or 

PtCTUPI lOtNTIPICATION TO OAIW MlUfTAOr SUPPONTBO ACCSBft TO TNS 

APtA ow oPtPATiOMS. POAMAi. Accp* o t T A T I OM •■coMsft M«e«ta*nv. 

uflCiMccttMr PAO, XN coonotNATion with oaso- •»a» ano ©o*. witt 
««TA«t.i«M AeenceirArioN pnecteupco ano AOvtOK Abk app«oppiat« p* 

PCatONNtk. WMlfc* ACCniOITATlON WfUL NOT PNOVIO* WM«0 WITH ANY 

■PBCiAk pnivxkiacs. it wii-i. PACitlTATt tm«i»» acchs* to p«c«a«a«l« 

A. NMOt WILL O00vt0«0 A CO^V OP TMS OtNIPAL ANO flPSCXPXC 

OaOUf^O PULta IN SPPSCT AHO MU»T AO*«S TO AOIOB OT TMSM IN HSTWPM 

POO MlblTAAV SWPPOPT ANO INPOPMATtON, 

0 MM^S WMO OO NOT MAVS A»paOPPIAT« 1 0« NT t V I CAT 1 ON Wlkk •■NT 
TO THS NSAPBBT U« SMaAtav TO OSTAIM A tBTTBO O^ 1 0«NT X P 1 C A T t Of*. 

c. ACcaiotTATioN MATf sa withopawn av oaso- «a», viacxNcccNr, tm« 

OM-aCBNI eOMMAMDBP 0« TMB PAO IN CHAPOa OP THl 4im PO« "'^^•^.^ 

POkkowtNO RBAaoMSt PSPaoNAt misconowct. vsolation OP TMS oneuNo 

PWhSt. 0« PASbURC TO MSBT PINANCfAl. OSLIOATIONS TO TMS WtO. 

a. til riako ppais caNaoatHiP. nor APP^iCASks. 

7 u» AppANoaMSNTa POP Ntwra MtoiA PtPPtaaNTATi vaa. 

A. FACTuiTxta, FACtuxTna wjtt p« AvAtcApka to vsaiTtNo nmps caw 

PIP P ALSO BSC PAPAOPAPM S. A. Itt CAt Tl^inOUa»» 0^1. 
a. INOCWV ATXOnB. NMBt ACCOMPANVINO POftCtS TO TMt A«1A OP 
OPBPATiet4« Aa PAPT or TM« DOO NATlONAk NfWB UBOXA •OO*' 
PBOUIPBO TO NAVt TMS BAMS I NOCW*. AT I ONB aB mIHTAPY PIPBONNak 
PAPTieXPATINO IN TMB OPCPATZON. HMPB AkPBAOV IM COUNTPV OP 
APPSVINO IN COONTPV BV COMMBnCSAL MSANS SHOULD ALPfAOY OS 
XNOCULATKO I AW TMB LAWB O^ TMS HOST QOVBRNMBNT. 

C CKPBNBBS. WHSN NO COMMSQCIAi. AkTBPNAfXwtt AH* AVAtLABkl. 

MaaatNO ano BikkcriNa will •« ppoviobo to nmps on a pBtusuPBABLS 

0.**'a*IMU».ATBO PANR. NMPB W|Ll Bg APPOffOCO TMf **WXVILtOt« OP AN 
OPPXCtn IM TMB PAW OP 0-* FO« MBBSXNS. BXkbBTINO. ANO 

TPANBPOflTATION. 

( DAILT aPIBPtNOB. A PBOUIPBMSNT POU OAlkY BmBPINOB POP NMOB 
WXtW BB DBrBPMlNBO BY UBCINCCBNT XN CONSULTATION WlTM OABO>PA. 
P COMMUNICATIONS. ir GOMMSneiAk COMMUriZ CATIONS PACIL2TIBS API 
NOT AVAIkABLB, THB USS OP Ul MILSTAPY PAOXLITZBS <rO INCLWOB 
TILBPHOMB TBLBTYP8 ANO COOPIBP SBPVICBI wttL BB UBBO TO P I L B 

BToniaa ow an bxpboitbd basis but not at tub ixpbnsi op cpxtical 

OPBPATIONAk communications. MCOIA TPAfPlC WILL BB PPOCSBfiCO AS 

opbpatiunal xmmboiatb. _ _ 

o couPiBP pliomtb. ir coupibp pliqmtb apb availablb, bucm 

PLIOMTS WILL BB UBBO POU TftANBPOP'INO PILU ANO VtOSO TAWS TO^PPOM 
USeiNCCBNT PAO JIO ANO OTMBN LOCATION* AS PBOUIRBO. 
M TPANBPOPTATtON, AWTH0PI18O NMPS WXUt SB PPOVIOBO WITH 
MXktTAPY TPAVBL INTO ANO WtTMIN TMB APBA OP OPBPATIONS PNBN BUCM 
TPAWBL IB IN CONNBCTION WITH aSSIONMSNTS TO COVSA TMS OPBPATION 
ANO WHIN CObMSPClAL TPAMSPOnTAflOM INTO TM| ANSA It PBSTPlCTBO OP 
UNAWAIk ABLB. TIIIB PBOUIPBMBNT IB A Ml OH PAIOPXTV OOO PtOUIPSMBNT 
ANO SMOUkO BB PPOVIOBO UMLBBB OP ANT I MO IT wOUL O CO»«>nOMl BS 
CNXTICALLV NBIPBO OPBPATIONAL TPANSPOPTAT ION. 

I. TPAVBL OnOBPB. CORPBttPONOINTS WILL BB IBBUBO TPAVBL OROBPS. 
IW PKOUIPSO. AUTMOPITY TO ISSwB TPAVBL OROBnS POP NMRB POP A 
8»BCtPtC PMABB OP THIB OPSPATION MAY BB OBLBOATSO UPON HEOUBST 
rnOM COMPONENT COMMANDS. 

J inUIPMfNT. OOO NATIONAL MSOIA POOL AND WSCINCeSNT RSOIONAL 
MBOTA Pnni. MBMBSPS WILL •■ PPOVIOBO wl TM THB TYPt OP SOUIPMNT 

cONSTnirpFn apppo^wiatb pop tmb Situation «. o. , hslmsts. chsmiCal 
PROTECTION 08AP, cantcins, BOOY APmOR. STC. I 

K. MtOICAL SuPPOflT. MBOICAL BUPPOUT wtkk as PMOVXDSe AB 

PBOUtPiD. 

<UI SBCURITY OP OPSRATIONS ANO PtPDONNIk. 

A. opihations. 

ft I TMB BABIC PPINCIPLB COvBRMINB TMB RILBABB OP INPOffMATION tS 
THAT All. IN^OOMATION TMAT IB CONaiSrSNT WITH ODBRATIOMAk BBCUPXTY 

ANO oosa NOT coMppOMtsa tub SArETv of ub or piiibndi.v nation 
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THAT HAI/I DII.AVIB IN atACMIMO T... oSIllI?iSSI* ^"'* 

rs?i;:!r?^';.sj„:7;. • :;o2i.jr:s;'?::;i.HAc 

II. INTIHMAL INFO«MAT|OM. 

-•.-,55***®*^"*^' «UPPO«TXNa COMM4MOS. WILL KMSU«« TmAT ALL 

INCLWOINO INrOMMATtON SN Ml* W. " *■ '''^ ^**"» ^•■ATION 

• . mOM«tOwm N«Wt AMB Net AUTHOntXIO UNflL Airr>n 

•ttsa 



OAAItrUw •UCJACCI«S4 9aa«l I .auejeeA BuaMa^* •^a.. . . . . 

9 I C It I T P>WBaSAA WHPXAAA WMMMan* 

StCTXON 4 OP B 

ACCOMPltSMMlMT ANO WILL NOT, MPIA? NOr, SrVil J ??c 2 F X C 

PIMtONNCk RtOUEMBMIMTS W Om JXSS ANO •0«.7l«S »«l««-0 

iL- •t««ONN«L n«OWIMBM«NT« WILL WAMT FOP BACH JXP^BUP.JI. «u 

I^". JL'I"*^'*'** **«tT« AVA|LA.L«. MAIN v"/lHSuiJ%I SliilD iJ2 

f. ."?^"* OPBPATJON TO PHOViei THI ON-ictNB COMMANObI? 2a 
•UPPOnr IN MBDiA P^LATION*. ilCUHITV MSt.;. ASotoJTtSSI 

rs:j2;r;::v,;; :r::p^:c"*' -uN.cAv.ss^'issisysiT.oN. 

<£i,ij!S JS2J:2;i.'rM.:s;rAp:.%':'Si'cT:rr't;.s: l?^:;:Sv-"»* 
ss:2.-^;:::;--;;;„:;-;^:o..;.,^To^ 

MAIN Jia fflTAOH 



A ANN 

• t 

Ot 

•r 
•« 

• 4 

• 4 

• 4 

• 1 



■tnvtet 

UBN 

Uf AF 

UBM 

UBAF 

UtA 

UtA 

UtN 

UtMC 

USMC 



FO» 

ecp 

DIP 
MCOXA 
MKOt A 
OPt 

INTCPNAL 
OPS 
MCOl A 



■ CLP NAM! 

•<Tt WtLOBPMUTN-CKNTeOM 

•✓T« OL8IN>e«NTCOM 

t^Ttt OOWBblDAV.CMtNPO 

riCOCMANM-TAC 

•^T« •AUMOtnS^etNTCOM 

• OAKLBV.BTH ARMY 

■ ItMOx.NAVtNFO 

• •ANTANA-eCNTee«4 

^ * SI V t an V- ct ntcom 
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CI 
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aucjACC i««4 




USAW 


1 MTff AM Ab 




uCa* 


An A 




WSA» 


f ^ V PI * ■ F 




W SMC 


l^<8 Q 1 A 




UttN 




o 


USM 




■ 


U#A' 






UBMC 


JOUII 


• 


U«A 


joon 


• 


U«A» 




B 


U9H 


A9MIM , 


S 




AOMIN 


T« 


us*r 


ADMIN 


■ 




AOMIN 


■ 



«M««I.MAI»OT.C«MTeOM 

k ABCCH-MIl, T«AM«COM 

ftPMiQaSoSAC 

T RC ADWA V- CVNT eOM 

VACAMT-MltOS »SLL 

VACAMT-MSBeS PILL 

AUNB-TAC 

VACANT'NIIOS 'XWL 

WACANT-NBCOt PIkb 

VACANT-NtCOa ritL 

VACANr-N««Ot "Iki. 

VACANT-NIIOt riLb 

VACAMT-NIKOS PILL 

VACANr->N««QB PILL 



• OHAHNAN 
UtN 
OSMC 
OtA 
W«A 

, CJTFMCyBAMHAlN 
USN 
UftN 



• 4 

• 4 

• « 

tUB- J IB 
B4 

SUB- J IS OUBAI 

Mora. tM TM«'*«v«MT or aB»«<C«Ai. HOBTILITIBB, ^»i»»vri«»* "•'^r'lr.n" 
bJ O^nlcirAT ALL L OC AT « ON*. ©«« JO SNCMBABBD MBOUlPtMINTI. 
ITO B« ACT:vaT«0 on CALtl PI «ji 

APPCMOIK a TO ANNBH » TO UBCINCCBNT 0»b AN OBS««T BMISLO 
BOUIPMSMT aCOUXPIMtNTB POP J I BB^SUB- J IBB -^rt^.a 
, ui KOUIBMCNT NIKD<D TO BWPPOPT JISB ANO BUB-iIBB BHOUbO BB 

UbMtTfiIS^Jn^ScI.TIC PIOUIPCMBNT TABLIB. BUCM tOUlPMBHt WlhL 
;S?rioB TMB POLL0*INO ANO WILL SB mOVlOtO BY COMPONtNT 
COMMANDERS: 

COMMAMDtnSi I POLL |T|U 



OtP 


• 


OBP 


8 


MCOIA 


S 


OPB 


B 


M«0« A 


• 


1 

MCOX A 


B 


jown 


B 


MBOX A 


* 



tHBMMAN-NAVINPO LA 
VACANT. NCKOB PTbL 
BtOOLCo4TH AI1MV 
«CMWIOT*BAPA 
■AOBBTT-TAC 

MONBB-NAVSNre LA 
■OWANOB-CJTFMB 

VACANT-NKBOS PILL 



AMOUNT 



UI 
(21 

(i> 

(91 
lai 

(ISf 
(I CI 

(i» 
«i 

(ai 

UI 



OCtKTOP COMPOTBB WX TM MONITOA 
LAPTOP COMPUreP 
PNXMTIP WtTN CASLt 
PAX UACHlNt 

TTPCwniTKP «COOPl«P ANO OCPI 

TCLEPMONeS 

CASSCTTC TAPS PSCOPOKPS 

CHAinS 

PICLO oesK 
TILIVISX(3N 

VXOBO TAPC PtCOPOBP 11^4 pHTl 
pOnTABLB COPIfR 

TACfiAT (WITH OPIMATenSI UCI PPOVXOBI 
39MM CAMtPA KIT 

OPPtCI SUPPLtIt . 

, t«T IB ABBOMINO BTBAOV BLBCTPICAL POWBP SUPPLY. 

IN THB BVBNT OF FIJLL-BCAI.C MO»T|LITtBB. BOUSPMBNT PBOUIPSMBNTB 
WILL BC OOUBUBO. 

APPBNniX « Tn AMNPV P TO U«CINCCCNT OPLAN OBSBBT tHIBLO *J} 
aBNBNAL a*»OUNO RULBB POP TMt MBOXA Wl _ _ 

I til BBNIPAL. Twe PPINCIPLB OP MAXIMUM INFOPMATXON PLOW TO TMB 

PUBLIC IB TO BB POLLOWBO, CONBtSTBNT WITH BAFtTV OP TM« FOnCB ANO 
BICUBITV THt BITUATION IN ANV MILXTAPV OTinATtON IS CUCrt UIAT 
COPPtaPONOtNTS MAY COMB INTO POSSBBSION OP INPOPMATIOM WHICH MAS 
NOT BBKN PFLFA^Fn OFFtCIAM.Y UNOBP OPOUNO PULBB BtT FOQTM XN TMlB 
ANHK» NMA<» SHOUI.O BE INFOPMBO OF Tr«B BBNBITIVITY OP fMB 
tNFOPMATION AND ABKIO NOT TO RCLCABB IT. U.S. MILITAAV 
ACftPPOITATtON IS ISSOBO BABBO ON MMPB OBBBRVANCB OP THB 
■BTAPLTPNPn PPnUNO PUiaS. COBBBBPONOBNTS MAT FIND THAT, AT TIM8B. 
TNBIP MOVBMINTB MAY PP PBSTPfCTBO IN CSPTAIN MAPSMALLINO. 6TAaXN«. 
AND MANtUVlB ARB** TMF«I! PCSTRICTIONB WILL Bt KBPT TO A MINIMUM 
BUT MAT BB AFPI. leO BY A COMMANOfNO OF F X CB P WHEN TMB BBCOPITY OF AN 
OPPPATTCN WAPOANTB SUCH ACTION. CORPfl BPOnDBNTS WILL OC AOVXSSO OP 
PISTRtCTinNB PY THB eei4MAMOINa OPPICBP on PAOB OP THB UNIT 



sccncT 



a. «j) QRouNo nuLtts 
• leii 



rrrr/?^^**^*'"* m.-.....-„c.cca .u...aa -MotA.* 

PINAi SICTION OP t 

IN N«M« or .nip" l^i TM€ pI-ITIS io.^?*'?'' ' A»OA»0 TMt Utft rikU 

COONTHy or CM«AIIK IN •Ill5!T?iS «■ M«NTtO#- OP 

rH« UNITS WXtt NOT •« iKL.SJn. COMMAf.OINq oprzciiis o» 

or tMOAOKMSNT 0«TA|L8 

s: ip%su"vc^:s?ssMA;js.%r;;;;?ns./y;s;r c«.«nt 

■ » XNrORUATION OH XNTCtllOCNCC COtL.i?****!. Tilfr-?' 
TAHOfTS. MCTMOet, AMO WiiuLrS ^^-^-^CTION ACTZVITIKB TO IMCLUUt 

r'Sio.??'*^*'^"*^ lN.P«oon«. oa,r,AT«OH, aoainst hostile 

Oi lOCNTIVfCATrOM Or MiasrOM *tRenA*T _ 

THAN «N«II,C a.«.. LAND "carJiJS m,;?'''^' ^^^'t'* 

c:uirAs;r*JJS?..''ro;i;%;;;;"i:;s;;fi^«-s:' ^ .^.m. 
xNTiLLiacNcc cotL.cTrow. or^Mjc;?^r»«;«s«r^''********' 

.ii..i7;s:^\^;'?.si.riur?AslT s ~ « 

i"lV,l"ftllUr """"•^« .«O~«.0N •«.iO..N« ,«T.„ 
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eA»«^*taN, DAILY 0« COMUl.ATIV« A* »«J«MI«MiO Sr OA«0»A». 

*A. rnt«f*oLv casualty and pow ^kIwUSS by J* IS 

TH« r»4«Npi.V FOUCi Site XN TMAT ACTION OH 0*'«"*TTON. UAJOU «NO 
tT«M« or llOUl»M«NT OAMAOHO 0» tOlT OUI TO INtMY ACTION. ^.^.^^ 

•I rnivNOtv PO«c« •xzb in an action om o*««ation obinj ««N«»Ak 

TIRMS rMUWTl-»ATTAl.lON. - "HAVAI. •J^'Vl^ ' JiZ ^ 

Poaec</UNiT io«MTirieATtON tmat mas •icomc pusltc *t*ow^9099 ano 

tONOm WAtlltANTS SteUWITV •HOTiCTION. MAV PflLtABtD. 

CI NON.»«NBXrtVt UNCLAW oi*i«Ktion« ovtails. 

Ol lOBNTIPtCATlON ANO COCATION O* MIWXTABY TAWOKT* ANO 
0«JBCTIV«t PIICVTOUSI.V UNOia ATTACK. *AMt«« 

«t oiNSMxe oni«iM o# axu o*«iiatiohs a. «. . land om CAnnsvp 

Vr*°OAT«yTXM«Xl.OCATlON OP PPIVIOW* CONWBHTXOrJAk MXtXTAWV 
MXOStONS/ACTXVlTtefi. 

lai P««VIOW« COWWtNTXONAW MtttSON ■■tULTt. ..^.^,« 

TYPtt or OPONANCt fXPCNCID IN OtNIHAL TfKMt ^ 

llV NUM«Ip or A«»tAL COM.AT^B«CONNAX««AN«« MX •■lONS/BONTX I S PI.OWN 
XM TMtAT«» OP OPMPATXOWAL A»«A. 

IJt TYPl rOPCt* XMWOCWCO l|HPAf4TPy.. APMOf», MAWlNtl, CA«Plt» 

■ ATTLt OPOOP. INTlPC«PTOnl, P I OMT«P-»OM«lPt. BTC. I . 
Ml WIATMIP^CUIMATIC CONOXTfONe. a. 

«.! AiCXID PAPTICIPATION mr TV»« ArTtB AP»«OVAk OP HWO. 

AJl eOMVKNTtONAI. OPKPATXONB NIC*(NAMCS. 

, pSJSJ ?0 APPIVAI., AWI. A*«mCA.>r 8CPVXCIMVM SMOUbO Ol AOVXOtO 
?;.AT'^:i?7tJ?pi;,iN IN M.OIA «^^«"VX«W. XJ VOtUNTAPY. J.^^ 
AOPBBXNa TO OC XHT«PVX«WfO BHOWtO MOT aVtCUkATI ©N iV«NTi IN 
OlMtPAt. AMD NtSTHXer COMM«NT« TO APBA9 OP TM«IP OXMCT 

r°"c:iis?:M;:sj'i";« to wioinccnt pi»wA«o. // 

OlCk/OAOR// 
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